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Senator Bailey Discusses Farm Bill 


ing the Senate, challenged, not alone the wisdom of 

the authors of the farm bill, but their intellectual 
integrity, for in the case of tobacco, when the pre-war 
period did not answer their purpose, they had not hesi- 
tated to abandon their proclaimed principles, in arriving 
at fair exchange values, but had adopted the post-war 
period. 

A colleague inquired in this connection about the pow- 
ers presently to be requested by the Secretary of Labor, 
Miss Perkins, with a view to the control, or supervision 
of industry. Senator Bailey responded that his knowl- 
edge in this respect was limited, but he reflected that 
where there was a king (Mr. Wallace) there should be 
a queen (Madam Secretary). 

Senator Bailey not only brought into question the in- 
tellectual integrity of the men who fashioned the farm 
bill, but adroitly and diplomatically reminded the Senate 
that its own course was not such as to excite unstinted 
admiration. Their hearts and their consciences were not 
in their present labors, said Senator Bailey, and he took 
the liberty of suggesting that members should go to the 
President ,in all friendliness, and apprise him of the 
real, cloak-room sentiment relative to the measure, that 
they advise the executive that the bill commanded no 
support on its own, intrinsic merits. 

Senator Bailey has grown progressively in the good 
opinion of his colleagues as he has spoken, at rare inter- 
vals, or when matters of real moment demanded atten- 
tion, and it is rather recording the obvious to say that 
in his forensic efforts today the North Carolina Senator 
definitely and admirably fixed his Senate status. The 
speech was of more than two hours’ duration, and during 
the time of his delivery the lunch hour intervened, but 
much of the time from 40 to 50 members were assembled 
on the Democratic sidé to listen. 

Reverence was recorded for the established order, and 
for the familiar institutions, there was an appeal to col- 
leagues not to abandon the ship of state for any sort of 
raft the unthinking might set afloat, but members classi- 
hed as Progressives were not less interested than their 
more conservative compatriots. Senator Borah stood near 
the speaker for some time. Senator Vanderberg of Mich- 
igan, the oratorical support of the Republican side these 


J. W. Batrey of North Carolina, in address- 


days, voluntarily remarked to friends that the Bailey. 


speech was one of the best he had ever heard delivered 
in the Senate. 


Older Democratic members like Glass and Fletcher ex- 
pressed similar sentiment. 


Senator Bailey is convinced that, assuming every pre- 
mise, and every price increase predicted, such a law 
would not succeed, and he suggested, as a course infin- 
itely to be preferred, a controlled reflation, the regulation 
of the dollar value, since we are already “off the gold 
standard.” Senator Bailey instantly dissented when Sen- 


ator Lewis said there was ample precedent in what trans- 
pired during the war for the delegation of powers now 
sought by the administration. The veiw of Senator 
Bailey is that the events of the war days afford no justi- 
fication for the extraordinary grant of power now sought 
by those in authority, the virtual abrogation of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of personal freedom and the rights 
of private property. The philosophy underlying the al- 
lotment plan was brought under severe indictment, while 
the speaker accentuated alike the dangers inherent in 
legislation of this character, as well as its potential dis- 
appointments. 

The Senator said, in part: 

“They tell us that we are to look for. ‘happy days;’ 
that ‘happy days are here again;’ and those happy days, 
Senators, are to be the happy days of the Taft adminis- 
tration. The consumers of America and the farmers of 
America are to be returned to the conditions under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff of the Taft administration, of the 
return from Elba, and of that discontent in America 
which drove from power the party responsible for those 
conditions, and left it, as I recollect, with but two States 
to its credit in the electoral college. 


“But even if it were good to return to those days, and 
since our memories are not so great, and since at least we 
Democrats have subscribed to the view that the revolu- 
tion in America that brought on ‘the new freedom’ and 
Woodrow Wilson was justified by the underlying condi- 
tions—even if we could return to those days, or, I should 
say, even if the return to those days would improve in 
any measurable way our condition, I am here to say that 
while there may be something of infinite powers hidden 
somewhere in the earth of which I know nothing, there 
is no power in this government, and there is no power in 
this Congress, to undo the processes of 20 years of his- 
tory, of 20 years of the most protentous history in all the 
story of mankind, and restore to farmers and consumers, 
or to either or to any one the status quo of 1909-1914. 

The water under the dam, the extravagance and the 
follies, the great war itself with consequences to be com- 
pared only with the consequences of Adam’s first disobe- 
dience and the fall—all these stand in our way in a pe- 
culiar power and force, and would block us even though 
we might assume that under happier conditions, and at 
the end of a period less tremendous in its events, we 
might make some measurable progress by way of turning 
back the clock for 20 years, and undoing all the processes 
of history and of experience. 


“Suppose, Mr. President, we could move backward in 
the mere matter of relation of prices; what does this bill 
do with the 11 billion dollars of the farm debt? That 
goes back, and will some one tell me that the farmers of 
the United States could pay 11 billion dollars of their 
indebtedness under the conditions of 1909 to 1914? 


“Suppose we could ride upon this magic carpet, and 
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place ourselves once again under the conditions of prices 
and profits the relative relation of purchasing power as 
of that far date. Suppose we could. What would we 
have to say as to the capacity of ourselves so placed, and 
particularly as to the capacity of the farmers of the 
United States so placed, to pay their annual taxes, which 
have risen in this 20-year period by from seven hundred 
to a thousand per. cent? And America as a whole, for 
this bill takes in the consumer and the producer, under- 
taking on the basis of the relative purchasing power of 
the farmer in 1909 to 1914 as compared with the things 
he sells and the things he buys, go back to it, and ten 
tell me how the American people, with that income will 
bear the load of $150,000,000,000 of debt, $14,000,000,- 
000 of annual taxes, and of from six to seven billion dol- 
lars of annual interest. 


“Mr. President, the whole fallacy of this bill is this: 
It attempts, with the 1914 parity, to establish something 
in the nature of an income for the farmer, and, with all 
due respect to the scientific gentlemen and the great 
economists who prepared it, omits the primary and over- 
whelming factors of the farmers’ debt, the farmers’ taxes, 
and the farmers’. wages. 


“The President proposes this vast undertaking as an 
experiment. I am going to offer my humble opinion with 
the utmost respect. I desire to uphold the President’s 
hands. I desire to defend his administration. I want it 
to succeed, not for his sake, and not for the sake of the 
Democratic party either, but I want it to succeed for the 
sake of the masses of mankind here, and throughout the 
world. 


“Mr. President, it is my sober judgment that we can- 
not render a better service to the President, to the party, 
to the country, when a matter is proposed to us here as 
an experiment than to look it over, try to see through it, 
and, if we are convinced that the experiment cannot suc- 
ceed, to have the courage and the candor and the sym- 
pathy and the friendship for the President himself frankly 
to say so, and to seek, as the Senator from Florida has 
just now suggested, a way in which we can have some 
assurance that it will meet the demands of a situation so 
great and so crucial. 


“T would not tell the cotton farmers of North Carolina, 
to whom I am responsible, I would not hold out to them 
the hope—I would be ashamed to go home if I did—that 
there was one penny in this bill for them. The same 
serious and fatal mistake is proposed with reference to 
tobacco. We must bear in mind that on the average 40 
per cent of the tobacco produced in America is exported. 
The tax should not apply except on the other 60 per cent. 
I am going a little further and, bear in mind with respect 
to the tobacco in my own State, that 60 per cent of it is 
exported and 40 per cent is consumed domestically. The 
authors of the bill—I do not know who they were—were 
so startled by their own theory, were confronted with the 
facts of 1909 and 1914 with respect to tobacco with such 
force that they actually abandoned the entire theory of 
the bill and fixed tobacco on post-war prices, and that 
in itself condemns the intellectual honesty of the men who 
conceived the plan. They cannot blow hot and cold with 
this question. It is either right to find the pre-war, or 
right to find the post-war basis, but they cannot play 
both ends against the middle. 

“This bill, by way of comfort and consolation to the 
processors, and getting them to support it, and having 
succeeded in very large measure, coolly proposes to abro- 
gate the anti-trust laws of the United States, and you 
want to drive that home. Where are the processors? 
Where is the process lobby, the process taxpayers’ lobby? 
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They folded their tents like the Arabs and silently stole 
away two weeks ago. We are not having any trouble 
here answering to any lobby of that sort. They have 
gone. You can not find one in Washington. Why? Here 
is why? 

“Mr. Ezekial. 


“This is the testimony before the committee on agri- 
culture and forestry. 


“The language of paragraph two, which I will read if 
necessary, modifies the application of the anti-trust laws 
to a degree, and in the same way, that the Capper-Vol- 
stead act modifies the application of the anti-trust laws 
to co-operative marketing associations. 

“And that is an absolute abrogation. 

“Again, under the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, instead of the Department of Justice, we simply 
get a new king. 

“I think the English speaking race has labored some 
500 years to put up a structure for bidding unreasonable 
restraints of trade and destroying monopolies; but as the 
price of the acquiescence of the process taxpayers in this 
legislation we propose at one swoop to let them combine, 
fix rules and determine charges; and Mr. Ezekial, the 
author of the thing as I am informed—lI do not know— 
himself tells us that it will abrogate the anti-trust laws. 

“The tax on cotton is a tax on the commerce of the 
South with the north. The tax on tobacco is a tax on the 
commerce of North Carolina with the balance of the 
Union. The tax on wheat is a tax on the West in its 
intercourse and its commerce with the South. I. notice 
all the way through the bill there runs the little legend 
‘in the current of interstate commerce.’ It is there that 
we undertake to found the tax. Now hear me, President 
and Senators, if we break this country up into tax zones, 
it will not make any difference any more whether we call 
it the American Union or not! 

“Mr. President, I read that moving story the other day 
of that disaster in the air and wreck of the Akron. The 
testimony in the court of inquiry was very simple. The 
discipline was perfect; the men on board were strong 
noble men; the captain was a good captain, and the 
admiral himself was there. They were not wanting in 
brains; they were not wanting in courage, and it seemed 
a tragic sort of thing to me that that majestic ship and 
those 70 odd men caught in that storm that appeared to 
surround them on every side should be some strange 
fatality take precisely the wrong direction at precisely 
the moment of destruction. The whole explanation, Mr. 
President, of the wreck of the Akron is that instead of 
going west, the ship turned east, and was caught in the 
center of the storm, and in the twinkling of an eye all 
was lost. I have, Mr. President, some sense here of re- 
sponsibility, some profound feeling that here in this great 
storm that sweeps our country—and in a great measure 
all the world—this darkness and this night, and, after 
45 months of struggle, I have some sense of the crucial 
character of the hour. This cannot last forever: it can- 
not last much longer, and if now we take the wrong 
direction, who can answer for the consequences? 

“T feel that it is a very solemn thing for us here, in the 
springtime, and knowing that the harvest is to come next 
fall, to set out upon a course which would do nothing for 
the farmer when he gathers his wheat or picks his cotton 
or grades his tobacco. I would like to go a way that 
would mean something for him. I would rather do that 
than anything I know. But next to that, is the idea 
that comes primarily now, above that, incomparably 
above it all, I think we have the character of the republic 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Master Mechanics Meeting in Charlotte 


The Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association held its regular spring meeting in the 
auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., on Friday, April 21, 1933, being called to 
order at 10:30 a. m. by the Chairman, E. P. McWhirter, 
master mechanic of the Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. 

At the business session, E. D. Edmiston, chief engineer 
and master mechanic at the Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., was elected chairman of the Division 
to succeed Mr. McWhirter, whose term expired at this 
meeting. 


GATE VALVES IN STEAM LINES 


Chairman McWhirter: First we shall proceed with 
our discussion on steam. The first question on our list is: 
“Should gate valves be used in steam lines?” Let’s hear 
from some of you engineers on that. 

Mr. Iler: Mr. Chairman, in view of the experience | 
have had, not only in steam lines but in other lines as 
well, I think there is only one excuse for using a gate 
valve, and that is that it is a straight-through opening. 
My experience has been that it is not very satisfactory 
for any sort of service. 

Chairman: What type of valve do you recommend? 

Mr. ler: Globe valve, with removable disks. 

W. G. Young, Wiscassett Mills Company, Albemarle, 
N. C.: Gate valves are rightly named, because the only 
thing they are fit for is garden gates. 

Charles A. Spencer, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. 
C.: In our plant, high- and low-pressure steam, we have 
gate valves, and we have globe valves with renewable 
disks. The gate valves cause very little trouble. All 
valves will give some trouble. There are different types 
of gate valves on the market. Some valves will answer 
for steam, and some will answer for water. The pur- 
chaser of these valves should be very careful in selecting 
the type of valves to be used on steam lines. We have 
had very little trouble with our high- and low-pressure 
gate valves in the steam lines. 

Chairman: How many are using gate valves on the 
steam lines? (Six.) 

I have to take sides with Mr. Young, for I have always 
found that a gate valve does not give the service that a 
globe valve does. That has been my experience, though 
probably I did not have the right kind of gate valve. | 
know there are many different makes. But some of 
them will stand only two or three openings without 
leaking. 

Mr. Spencer: We have several types of gate valves 
on our boiler nozzles and also on our .blow-down lines. 
We have some gate valves on our boiler nozzles that 
have been in operation twelve years, and the only cost 
has been a little packing. We have gate valves on our 
blow-down lines, and some of them have not been touch- 
ed in twelve years except to open and close; not a penny 
has been spent on them. 

The boiler nozzles are equipped with two valves, a 
gate valve and a stop check. The gate valve is placed 
next to the boiler, and the stop-check valve on the oppo- 
site side. On our boiler blow-downs our tail pipes are 
equipped with two valves, a straight valve and a two- 
angle valve. 

Chairman: Let’s hear from some of you others who 
are using gate valves. 

E. F. Lipe, Crawford Mill, Lincolnton, N. C.: We 
have two types of valves, gate and globe. We have had 


to repair the gate valves twice—-put in new stems. The 
globe valve | have never had to repair. 

Mr. Spencer: Have you ever used a globe valve with 
renewable disk in superheated steam lines? 

Mr. Lipe: No. 

Mr. Spencer: Don’t you ever try it. 

E. E. Edmiston, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, 
N.C.: We have gate valves on our steam line, and those 
valves have given us some trouble. In fact, I don’t be- 
lieve | have ever used a gate valve anywhere for steam 
but that I have had some trouble with it. I have one 8- 
inch gate valve in the dye house which is a cheap make 
of valve, and I have never been able to cut that line dead 
the first time. 

H. L. Ainsworth, Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, S. C.: 
I have no steam plant now. On the control pipe I have 
a 4-inch gate valve, and I have never found anything to 
beat it. It is the only way in the world you can blow 
her down and get her clean. 

Where I was before we had gate valves on top of the 
boiler and never had any trouble with them at all, and 
we had to cut them off and on all the time. Our plant 
demanded that we have good hot dry steam. We never 
had any trouble with them. 

Question: Isn’t the secret of the trouble, the occasion 
of the trouble, that there is scale in the valve? 

Chairman: The scale sometimes will get in and cut 
the seat, but they are making them now so that is elimi- 
nated. They put a disk in there that cleans out the 
scale. 

Mr. Spencer: I will tell the gentlemen what size of 
valves we have in our plant, on low- and high-pressure 
steam——-from 2-inch gate valves on to 16-inch gate valves, 
in our steam pressure lines. 

WATER HAMMER IN STEAM LINES 

Chairman: The next question we have is: “What 
causes water hammer in steam lines?” There is some- 
thing we have all had experience with. 

Mr. A.: A mixture of hot and cold water. 

Chairman: Mr. Ler, will you lead the discussion on 
that? 

Mr. ller: Mr. Mac, I'll tell you frankly I don’t know. 
| have discussed that with several people, even some 
who follow the engineering profession, and I do not get 
any light on it. Some say that the steam lines are too 
long and that there are pockets in them, and that the 
hammer is caused by slugs of water collecting in those 
pockets and being driven along at high speed with the 
flow of steam. Others say it is caused by atmospheric 
conditions causing a vacuum, which causes flow of water. 
[ tell you frankly I don’t know. 

Mr. Spencer: Don’t you think that a lot of the water 
hammer in steam lines is due to faulty equipment? 

Chairman: I agree with you there. 

Mr. Spencer: I think that is the biggest trouble we 
have in our plants where we have water hammer: there 
is something wrong with the equipment somewhere there, 
in the checks or in the valves or somewhere else. 

Chairman: It has been my experience that with a 
leaky pump you notice it more then, in starting the 
boiler. Probably it is the cold water coming in contact 
with the hot water, which causes an expansion there, and 
the hammer. I don’t know to what else it could be due. 
That has been my experience, and I always laid it to the 
check leaking back through the line. 

Mr. Iler: Mr. Chairman, I should like to mention this 
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circumstance, in connection with this question. I know 
that everybody who has had any experience with steam 
equipment will remember that when steam is turned on 
to cold lines hammer is always present, and I have often 
wondered if that is not due to the sudden condensation 
of steam, which would result in slugs of water and the 
pressure continuing behind those slugs forcing them at a 
pretty high rate of speed on to a turn in the line or per- 
haps to a dead end. Now, that is just a thought; I do 
not know whether that is what takes place or not. But 
I know everybody will remember that when you open a 
valve, with the steam turned on to cold lines, you do 
have a hammer. 


Mr. Fox: I should like to make this statement; that 
is, nobody ever opened up an injector without having a 
hammer. The only way to stop having hammer in an 
ejector is to load it up with steam first. It is unques- 
tionably due to the slugs of water, due to bringing steam 
and water together and a vacuum being formed and slugs 
of water moving back and forth in the pipe. There must 
be some dead ends somewhere to cushion it, to avoid 
having water hammer. 

Mr. Young: Everybody who has ever lived in a steam 
heated house knows that when you turn on a radiator 
you have water hammer. That is caused by the cold 
water coming in contact with the steam. As long as the 
water is cold coming back into the receiver we have a 
tremendous hammer. The only way I have been able to 
stop it in our plant is to turn a live steam line into that 
receiver, to heat it. Then in the feed water plant, unless 
we keep the temperature of the feed water up to the 
same temperature as that returning from the mill, it will 
make such a hammer it will run you crazy. That is the 
only way I have ever been able to stop it. But what 
causes it, except expansion, just the hot and cold water 
coming back together, I don’t know, nor what will stop 
it. 

Mr. Fox: I should like to suggest that we have some- 
one who is scientifically trained discuss this matter from 
a technical standpoint, at our next meeting. 

Mr. ler: Mr. Chairman, might | suggest Mr. Wil- 
liams, of the Duke Power Company? 

Chairman: We will try to arrange that. 

At this point D. H. Hill, Jr., secretary of the Associa- 
tion, presented Mr. Thomas, of the Whitin Machine 
Works. 

A. Mr. Thomas invited all those present to visit and 
inspect the shop of the Charlotte office of Whitin Ma- 
chine Works. 

Chairman: We come to our third question: 
steam lines pitch away from or toward the supply 
source?” . Should steam lines be elevated back to the 
source or from the source of steam supply? 

These are questions to make you think a little. 


Mr. Iler: Mr. Edmiston ought to know something 
about that. 
Chairman: Mr. Edmiston, will you explain to us 


whether the line should be pitched back to the steam 
supply, or from it? 

Mr. Edmiston: I don’t know whether I can answer 
that question. We used to have some lines that were 
pitched back to the boiler, back to the head of it. But 
in our heating line we drain from the source of supply. 

Chairman: Mr. Young, you are a steam man, aren’t 
you? 

Mr. Young: Mr. Edmiston expressed my sentiments. 
From it—that would be my idea. 

Mr. Iler: Mr. Kay of Judson Mills, has a long mill. 
I imagine he has thought about that. 


“Should 
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Van W. Kay, Judson Mill, Greenville, 5S. C.: We 
have a vacuum line there, pitched from the feed. I find 
if these lines will get pretty well filled up with water it 
seems to me we get a better drainage and it is less work 
on your vacuum pump to pull that water down hill than 
to pull it up hill. That has been my experience. 

Chairman: I know in installing heating plants it has 
always been the custom to pitch the lines until you come 
to the reducing valve, to pitch the steam back to the 
boiler; then from your reducing line you pitch the other 
way. We recently installed a heating system in a mill 
by coil pipe, and I noticed the engineers that laid out the 
plan gave us a drainage from the reducing line, away up 
in the mill to the top story, gave us a drainage to drain 
the water from away up there. Then, after the reducing 
valve, it drains the other way, automatically back to the 
receiver. I don’t know whether that applies to a steam 
turbine, but I will say this: If you have a supply line 
going to a turbine and this supply line is not big enough 
to hold a steady steam pressure there, I think then it is 
all right to have a line draining from the source of sup- 
ply; but if the line is big enough so you can hold a con- 
stant pressure at the turbine valve, then I say it ought to 
bleed back to the boiler. We have a turbine, and the 
line supply is rather small, and the steam is in a rush. 
Well, that pulls all the water that is in the line through 
the turbine. But if we do get a constant pressure there, 
the water that accumulates in the line from the turbine 
valve would automatically drain back into the boiler. 
That is the way I look at it; I don’t know whether it is 
correct or not. 

Mr. ller: Mr. Chairman, I suggest we have a show 
of hands on that. question. 

Chairman: Which is the proper way to put up steam 
lines—to drain back to the boilers or from the boilers? 
All who say the correct way is to drain from the boiler 
hold up your hands. (Five.) All who say they should 
drain back to the boiler hold up your hands. (No hands 
up.) To drain away from the boiler is the correct way, 
it seems we decide. 

COVERING STEAM PIPEs 

Next question: “Does it pay to cover pipes in steam 
lines?” Is the covering of steam lines a paying proposi- 
tion? Has anybody had any experience covering pipes? 
| am satisfied every mechanic in here has. 

Mr. Ller: I believe Mr. Spencer is an authority on 
that. I know he keeps right in behind it in our plant. A 
steam line does not stay uncovered long in our plant. 

Mr. Spencer: Mr. Chairman, every steam line—high- 
pressure line—should be covered with some insulation. 
In our plant, if we did not cover our steam lines through- 
out the plant, both high- and low-pressure, we would 
not have ample boiler capacity to carry the load. If 
our lines were bare we would not have boiler capacity. 
It pays every plant to go over all the lines, both high- 
and low-pressure, and see that these lines ‘are properly 
insulated. 

Chairman: It has been my experience that there is a 
big saving in covering steam lines. I might relate a little 
experience we had in one of our plants that we use for 
heating and slashing only. We have a 200 h.p. boiler 
that we keep fired all the time. We were using, say, just 
for an illustration, 3,000 pounds of coal a day. Well, | 
was looking over this boiler and found we had a lot of 
dead grate space all over this boiler under the fire, with 
the cold air rushing right up through it. I thought we 
did not need so much grate space, so I cut the fire box in 
half. That cut the .coal consumption down, but what 
grate area we had had a good fire. Then some men were 
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working up on top of the boiler one day, and they looked 
as if they had been in swimming. So I said: “Let’s 
hold it in from the top.” We covered it with asbestos 
cement, about four inches thick, all over the top, then 
took starch bags and ripped them up and pasted them 
over the whole space. Now you can get up there on a 
cold day and sit up there very comfortably. That shows 
how much heat you can keep in. The boiler walls are 
plastered with cement. We are holding the heat in and 
are using about five buckets of coal a day (that is about 
200 pounds to the bucket) to do our heating and slash- 
ing. 

Mr. Iler: That is about 1,000 pounds? 

Chairman: Well, I believe I figured we run about 250 
pounds to the bucket. 

Question: How many slashers? 

Chairman: Two slashers. 

WATER IN AsH Pits 


The next question is, “Should water be kept in boiler 
ash pits?” Do you think it is a good idea to keep water 
in the ash pit under your boilers? 

Mr. ller: Mr. Chairman, I hate to be always popping 
up and down in these meetings, but that happens to be 
something I made a comparative test on a few years ago. 
[ kept water in one ash pit, and right beside it one with- 
out water, for about a year. I lost fewer grates in the 
boiler that had the water in the ash pit than in the one 
that did not, so from that standpeint it certainly pays. 

Chairman: What is the experience of the rest of you? 
Mr. Spencer? 

Mr. Spencer: Mr. Chairman, you know the things 
that we used to do we don’t do know. There are some 
plants that could go ahead and use water in their ash 
pits to very good advantage; in some plants it would be 
a disadvantage. On account of the cost of handling the 
ash and the trouble with the waste water being drawn 
from the ash pits all over your boiler room floor, I think 
it would hardly pay to put water in the ash pits, because 
if you have a good draft going through there—if you can 
get the proper amount of air through your grate area—I 
think you will not have a great deal of trouble with grate 
bars burning out under excess heat. Now, years ago a 
good many of us thought it was the proper thing to take 
the hose line and turn the water on the coal pile. Fine 
coal, of course, if you pick it up with one-third water in 
it and fire it, would all run together, and you would have 
a coke. Well, we found out by common sense that that 
was wrong. If there was water in that fuel, that moisture 
would have to be dried out before the fuel would begin 
to burn. So the things we used to do we don’t do now: 
we have learned differently. 

Chairman: Has anyone ever tried putting water un- 
der the fire box, underneath, and what success did you 
find you had? All of you have boilers, so tell the others 
how you got along with it. Mr. Young? 

Mr. Young: Not in the fire box. 

Chairman: Under the fire box—in the ash pit. 

Mr. Young: I don’t think water in the ash pit is es- 
sential. Of course, circumstances will alter cases. | 
have seen boilers where it was almost essential to put 
water in the ash pit and let it stay in there, from the 
standpoint of dust and ashes, etc. Certain conditions 
might require that, but from the standpoint of grates it 
is not necessary, if you don’t let the ashes pile up. Per- 
sonally, I don’t see how you can get enough heat from 
your ash pit to injure your grates, and the only advantage 
I see in putting water in the ash pit is to keep down the 
dust. So far as protecting the grates is concerned, I do 
not consider it necessary, but I have never made a test. 
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We generally have enough water in the ash pit, anyhow; 
it leaks through, without putting any in. Personally, if 
I were constructing a new plant, unless there were un- 
usual circumstances I would not put water in the ash 


pit. 
WaTeR Arps COMBUSTION 


Mr. Iler: Mr. Chairman, I have heard this question 
raised about moisture in coal and having moisture in 
your combustion. Chemists tell you water is composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen. Well, the combustion is not 
combustible, but we all know that hydrogen is highly 
inflammable and that you can not have combustion with- 
out oxygen. I have heard it said that the application 
of heat will disassociate these two gases, and in that way 
aid combustion. I am not chemist or scientist enough 
to know, but I have heard that discussed. 

Mr. Fox: I had 25 years on steam but have had no 
recent experience. I want to tell you an experience | 
had. We had some trouble; we could not burn the coal 
we had, and sent for an expert. He came down from the 
mine, and the first thing he did was to take a hose and 
soak that coal with water. I made inquiry about it and 
found that the coal lacked certain chemical constituents 
which make it burn. So far as I could find out it was 
no more économical, because the water had to be dried 
out of that coal before it could be burned, but it was the 
only way it could be burned. The coal lacked some 
chemical constituent to make good combustion. 

Mr. Iler: I have heard it say so many times that in 
driving an automobile as nightfall comes on the motor 
in that automobile goes more smoothly and seems to have 
more “pep.” I have heard this explanation—that at 
nightfall and thereafter there is a certain amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere and that the moisture in the 
atmosphere becomes a powerful aid to the necessary com- 
bustion inside the motor cylinders. 

Chairman: Well, we haven’t come to much agreement 
as to whether it is a paying proposition or not. Where 
you are firing with stokers you have, as Mr. Young said 
a moment ago, more or less water in the ash pit all the 
time. Whether it helps the firing or not, or whether coal 
just needs a certain amount of water in it, is yet to be 
determined. 


BLOWING Orr BorLers 


The next question is, “How often should boilers be 
blown off, and when?”’ 

Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, I think that is a question 
that could not be answered except for each individual 
plant. That would depend entirely upon the water and 
the local conditions. Certain boilers would require blow- 
ing down much more often than others. We have a case 
over in Albemarle that illustrates that. Under norma! 
conditions we use creek water and blow down twice a 
day. But when the creek is low, and we are using deep 
well water, we blow down every couple of hours; if we 
don’t do that there is foam, and the engine would pick 
it up. But we can take the creek water and blow down 
once a day and get along all right with it. 

Chairman: In our plant we blow down twice a day, 
in the afternoon and in the morning; in the afternoon 
about 5:30 and in the morning at 4:30. We have two 
shifts, and each man does his own blowing. But I am 
like Mr. Young; I| think that depends on the water you 
are using. If you are using creek water, in which there is 
more or less mud, I think it should be blown down once 
a day. We have mighty hard water; it is clear as crys- 
tal—no mud in it. Of course there is scale, but you can 
not blow that out. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Shrinkage Problem Can Be 
Outlawed By a Commercial Standard ° 


BY FRANK STUTZ 


General Manager, Better Fabrics Testing Bureau. 


HE people who sponsored this meeting are to be 

commended for their courage in opening up for 

trade-wide consideration the most annoying of 
consumer problems, the shrinkage of clothing and home 
furnishings. There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
person here that shrinkage is a real problem to the ulti- 
mate consumer, and it is the direct cause of greater waste 
to the public in consuming textiles than even the obso- 
lesence factor of outlawed fashion. Particularly at this 
time, | am mindful of the criticism that will be directed 
at us for being so bold as to attempt solving a problem 
which is part of the very system of selling textiles in the 
piece goods market. However, nothing undertaken means 
nothing accomplished, so I am willing to risk the chance 
of failure if we can by our efforts lay the foundation to- 
day for a plan that will eventually make the properly 
shrunk cloth a trade specification in the buying and sell- 
ing of textile goods. 

The retailers’ viewpoint on the shrinkage of textile 
merchandise is obviously the attitude of the ultimate 
consumer. Actually, the shrinkage problem is a consum- 
ers problem because it is not a trade specification, at 
least it is not considered of great importance because the 
bulk of the textile goods sold today are not preshrunk in 
a consumer sense. Little or no attention is paid to the 
shrinkage properties of the major volume of cloth con- 
sumed in this market or sold to the retailer as piece 
goods. 

It seems a waste of time for me to review shrinkage as 
a problem to be solved, because no case is needed to point 
out the desirability of eliminating from our trade custom 
the faulty practice of stretching cloth to gain a penny at 
the possible expense of a dollar wasted by the ultimate 
consumer in buying a garment which shrinks to a smaller 
size that renders it unwearable. 

Technically, so-called shrinkage of cloth is stretchage 
regained in processing of clothing by laundering or clean- 
ing the merchandise as consumer goods. All goods must 
be laundered or cleaned during a season in consumer uses. 
It is a scientific fact that a stretched fabric will shrink in 
any process of laundering or cleaning in which moisture 
is the basic cleansing liquid, and we know also that 
moisture is required to loosen or dissolve soil generally 
classified as water soluble or having a wet base. Because 
all clothing must be refreshed periodically, all clothing 
must be “preshrunk”’ if it is to be considered serviceable 
for satisfactory consumer wear. 

Repeating the point that shrinkage is a consumers’ 
problem, it is logical that a solution of the problem will 
be found in a plan based on the practices of the consumer 
of textiles and in turn have merchandise finished and sold 
under such requirements. 


It is proposed that two commercial standards be sub- 
mitted to the industry, one covering the “Washability” 
and the other the “Cleanability” of textiles. Since every 
type of garment and piece of home furnishing made of 
textile yarn is either laundered or cleaned, it is proper to 

*Paper read before a special meeting of the Textile Section of 
the New York Board of Trade to discuss ways and means of con- 
trolling shrinkage in textile goods. 
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base the standards on scientific tests for washability or 
cleanability of any cloth, and set the tolerances or allow- 
ances for either stretch or shrinkage on the uses to which 
different goods will be subjected in consumer wear. 

It is my thought that the two commercial standards 
would cover both color fastness and shrinkage under the 
new trade specifications of washability and cleanability. 
This recommendation is based on the trade practice of 
the fabric house selling goods as “washable” or “cleana- 
ble.’ To represent a fabric as being washable means 
that the cloth can be washed. Two things can happen in 
washing—one is shrinkage and the other is bleeding or 
fading of dyestuff. In the case of a dress fabric being 
sold as cleanable means the dress can be cleaned without 
either shrinkage or fading of color. The two specifica- 
tions of color fastness and shrinkage may be considered 
separately by the dyer and finisher, but they are one 
specification to the consumer and the laundry or cleaning 
firm who services the merchandise for the public. 


The commercial standard for Washability and Clean- 
ability would well be based on the standard laundering 
formulas of the Laundryowners National Association and 
the standard cleaning formulas of the National Associa- 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners as methods of testing goods 
sold under the standard specifications just mentioned. 

The tolerances for shrinkage, and color fastness of dye- 
stuffs, must be set on the kind of garment rather than 
the type of cloth, and also without regard for fiber com- 
position. It matters not to the ultimate consumer how a 
cloth is constructed or of what fiber it is composed—if it 
is sold as washable, it must be washable. The textile 
industry has dealt in the cheating practice all too long of 
balancing returns on account of shrinkage or color fading 
against the excess sales revenue of stretching the cloth 
and selling it as preshrunk for washing. Other lines of 
business from banking down the roster is going through 
a house cleaning process of purification of practices and 
it is high time the textile industry adopted a reform in 
at least the faulty practice under discussion here today. 

Even the best firms of the industry have been guilty 
of selling stretched dress fabric this season as washable. 
The only justification for the act as explained by reputa- 
ble leaders in the craft is that “cheap competition sells 
fabric as ‘washable’ which forces the reputable house to 
do the same or face the loss of orders from retail buyers 
who in many cases do not ask for the truth.” No indi- 
vidual should be singled out to take the blame for the 
present chaotic condition in regard to the sale of goods 
as washable or cleanable, but rather we must all accept 
a share of the fault an dapply ourselves to the task of 
setting commercial standards that will expose the un- 
scrupulous mill or converter and offer a means of protec- 
tion to the house that wants to sell a thing for what it is 
and what it will do. 

It would please the retail merchants of the country if 
this conference adopted a resolution requesting the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards to draft two tentative commercial 
standards covering Washability and Cleanability and at 
an early date submitted the specifications to the industry 
for consideration leading to eventual adoption by all in- 
terests concerned as commercial standards. 
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@ In the four corners 
of industry wherever chemicals 
are used, you. will find American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corpora- 
tion represented. So our products 
enter into nearly every human 
activity... everything that people 
do. When you drink a glass of 
water, the glass itself is a whole 
chemical group; the water is 
treated, with products such as we 
make. This “diversification” makes 
us specialists in many industries 


... Of which your industry is one. 


Acids 
Alkalis 
Bichromates 
Alums 
Potashes 
Prussiates 
Starches 
Gums 
Oils 
Softeners and 
Finishes 
Dyewoods 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Py 


D. C. Collins has resigned as vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla., a posi- 
tion he has had since 1927. 


H. E. Harden has been transferred from night over- 
seer of carding and spinning to day second hand in spin- 
ning at the Alabama Mills Company, Aliceville, Ala. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Pitts, of the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Opelika, Ala., are receiving congratulations 
upon the arrival of twins, Billie Joyce and Betty Jayne. 


The many friends of C. J. Trippe, overseer of spinning 
at the Fountain Mills. Tarboro, N. C., will learn with 
much regret of the death of his wife last week. 


R. A. Parkins, a graduate of the Clemson College Tex- 
tile School, who finished the four-year course in Textile 
Chemistry in February, 1933, is now employed by the 
Renfrew Bleachery at Travelers Rest, S. C. — 


J. W. Skipper, Sr., has resigned his position with Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala., to accept 
a position as night overseer of carding and spinning with 
the Alabama Mills Company, Aliceville, Ala. 


R. C. Street, who has been manager of the LaCrosse 
(Wis.) Hosiery Mills, is to be associated with the man- 
agement of the Chipman-Burrowes Hosiery Mills at Flat 
Rock, N. C., when the two plants are consolidated at the 
latter place. 


E. E. Edmiston, master mechanic at the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., was elected chairman 
of the Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association in Charlotte last week. He succeeds E. 
P. McWhirter, whose term has expired. 


Tribute to the late J. Marion Davis, for 30 years su- 
perintendent of the Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C., and a former president of the Southern Textile 
Association, was paid at the meeting in Charlotte last 
week of the Master Mechanics’ Division of the Associa- 
tion. 


W. M. Sherard, who recently resigned as president of 
the Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C., very successfully 
handled the affairs of the mill during his time in office. 
An auditor’s report showed net earnings of more than 3114 
per cent annually on the amount of capital invested in the 
plant and that the physical assets of the plant were in- 
creased 40 per cent while he directed its affairs. 


J. G. Tler, sales engineer, 520 Grandin Road, Charlotte, 
has been appointed sales representative for Gates Rubber 
Company in North and South Carolina. V. B. Brook- 
shire, 601 Builders Building, Charlotte, N. C., is N. C. 
district representative, and George R. Morgan, 310 Walk- 
er Building, Greenville, S. C., is S. C. district representa- 
tive. 


Fred L. Seely, president of Biltmore Industries, home- 
spun manufacturers of Asheville, was one of five Asheville 
men to receive the German Red Cross decoration in rec- 
ognition of his part in the dedication of an American 
Legion monument there to eighteen German merchant 
marines who died while interned in a United States prison 
camp in western North Carolina during the World War. 
The medals have just been received from General Field 
Marshal von Hindenberg. 
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Among honor guests expected to attend the annua! 
convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Friday and Saturday at Pinehurst, N. C., are: 
Hon. L. W. Robert, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; James Robinson, of the First National Bank, At- 
lanta; Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Hon. Magruder Dent, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York; Rus- 
sell T. Fisher, secretary of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, and Fred A. Rakestraw, president 
of the Yarn Merchants Association of Philadelphia. 


Z. F. Wright, of Newberry, S. C., has been appointed 
a member of the South Carolina Highway Commission 
by Governor I. C. Blackwood, succeeding J. Marion Da- 
vis, also of Newberry, who died last week. Mr. Wright 
is president of the Newberry Cotton Mills, of which Mr. 
Davis was superintendent, and once served as Mayor of 
Newberry. He is a former member of the State Board of 


Public Welfare and a former district governor of the 
Rotary Club. 


Samuel L. Hayes, of Greenville, who is associated with 
the Ciba Company, gave an interesting talk to students 
of the Clemson College Textile Department on Monday, 
April 17. 

The subject was “The Printing of Textiles.’ The fol- 
lowing important features connected with printing were 
discussed: the designing of commercial patterns and their 
transfer to an engraved printing roll, the operation of 
printing machines, and the composition of the dye pastes. 

This talk was followed by numerous questions and was 
greatly appreciated because of many references to fea- 
tures of practical application. 


New England Company Takes Option in 
South 


Greenville, S. C-——C. R. Bishop, realtor, announced 
that he had granted an option on 300 acres of land near 
Mauldin, nine miles from Greenville, to a New England 
textile concern. Mr. Bishop declined to divulge the 
name of the mill, but said serious consideration was being 
given to a proposal to move South from New England. 

The land adjoins the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railway and, according to Mr. Bishop, is ideally situated 
for a textile village. 


Myers Predicts Sharp Increase for Textiles 


Gastonia, N. C.—The textile industry is showing ini- 
provement and better times are in sight, declared A. G. 
Myers, president of Textiles, Inc. He is head of an or- 
ganization composed of mills with between 250,000 and 
300,000 spindles. Most of the mills of this section are 
running on approximately a 50 per cent schedule, but 
probably the country’s abandonment of the gold standard 
and inflationary measures now being considered should 
have much to do with bettering general conditions, he 
predicted, adding that the demand for textile products 
will show a large increase within the next several weeks. 


Klumac Mill on Three Shifts 


Salisbury, N. C.—Klumac Cotton Mill inaugurated a 
full-time schedule of three eight-hour shifts. While the 
industry has operated some machinery part time, 100 
looms started for the first time in two years. With 100 
employees, the rug mill also started Monday. Large or- 
ders are reported. 
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Visiting the Mills 


BY DAVID CLARK 


(Continued from last week ) 


When we reached the Clinchfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany office we found that the president, W. L. Morris, 
had gone to town on business and the superintendent, T. 
H. Henderson, was in the mill, but one of the young men 
in the office volunteered to go for Mr. Henderson. 

While we were waiting I was told that Aunt Becky 
(Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs), traveling representative of 
the Textile Bulletin, had been at the Clinchfield Manu- 
facturing Company that morning and.had secured a large 
list of subscribers. 

I never know where Aunt Becky is or where she is 
going. She is not the kind of person whom it is neces- 
sary to direct or check up on. All I know is that she is 
working all the time and is intensely loyal to the Textile 
Bulletin. The same goes for her son, Beffnie Thomas, 
who came with us after the death of that very fine man, 
Homer Still, who had traveled for us many years. 

Aunt Becky is an institution in herself and by her 
personality and wholesome ideas, she has been a great 
influence for good throughout the textile industry of the 
South and her influence will be felt long after she retires, 
which I hope she will never decide to do. 

When Tom Henderson came in | asked him if he had 
seen Aunt Becky and he replied, “Yes, and I could not 
get her to say anything bad about you.” 

I have known Tom Henderson many years and regard 
him as one of our outstanding mill superintendents. 

He is now operating the two Clinchfield Mills, which 
are located about two hundred yards apart, with a total 
of 65,52 Ospindles and 1,600 looms, all upon print cloths. 
They are operating day and night. 

Tom Henderson took us over both mills and we saw 
the application of Minerol, as a lubricant for cotton, in 
both mills. 

H. L. Sevier guyed Tom Henderson about the long 
time it took him to become sold on the idea but he is 
now a firm believer. It seems that some time ago, through 
an error of the railroads, he ran out of Minerol but he 
pointed with pride to the unusually large supply which 
he now carries on hand. 

There is not much that you can say about a modernly 
equipped mill running on print cloths. As was to be 
expected in a mill operated by Tom Henderson, the work 
was running good everywhere and the machinery was 
clean and well kept. They have not yet installed modern 
spooling and warping equipment, but Tom Henderson 
said that just as soon as there was a definite improvement 
in business, they expected to do so. 

They have changed over some spinning frames to in- 
dividual drive and are using General Electric Motors 
with Goodyear V belts. 

It was a pleasure to see two mills running as are the 
two Clinchfield plants and I always enjoy seeing and 
talking to Tom Henderson. 

The front yard of the mill is enclosed with a high wire 
fence and in the enclosure were a number of deer. 

Just as we were leaving the president. and treasurer, 
W. L. Morris, arrived and I enjoyed talking to him for a 
few minutes. 

As we left the grounds of the Clinchfield Manufactur- 
ing Company and turned into Highway No. 10, I re- 
called my last visit to that spot. 

It was one night during the worst part of the strike in 
1928 which closely followed the communist strike at Gas- 
tonia, but was a United Textile Workers strike. 


There had been so many charges and denials on both 
sides that I wanted to get first hand information. 

I drove to Marion and parking my car near the en- 
trance to the Clinchfheld Manutacturing Company, got 
out and mingled with the crowd. 

I rubbed shoulders with strikers, wearing red handker- 
chiefs around their necks and carrying large hickory 
sticks. 

[ saw the way barred to loyal mill employees who 
sought to go to their homes in the mill village. I saw 
many disorders including the striking of two men with 
the hickory sticks. I would have been hit ,too, if they 
had known who I was, but I got the information I de- 
sired and I know how false were the statements sent out 
by Hoffman and the other strike leaders. 

Leaving Marion, we drove to Morganton, where we 
spent the night at the hotel. 

During the evening | went to see my sister and her 
husband, J. Ernest Erwin, who live in the Erwin ances- 
tral home which is located about two miles from Mor- 
ganton and was built in 1780. Mr. Erwin is a brother 
of the late W. A. Erwin, president and founder of the 
Erwin Mills, at West Durham, N. C. 

Early next morning we left for Hickory, N. C., and 
stopped for awhile at the Hickory Spinning Company. 
The superintendent, A. A. Shuford, Jr., who operates 
several mills, was not at that mill, but we found the 
overseer of carding, Walter Martin, and he showed us 
the application of Minerol upon the lappers, and stated 
that he was well pleased with same. They use the sys- 
tem built by the Terrell Machine Company but have the 
idea that they get better results by leaving the heads 
uncovered. 

Walter Martin is one of the veteran carders in the 
South. He has been for six years at the Hickory Spin- 
ning Company. Prior to that he was at the Anchor Duck 
Mills at Rome, Ga. 

As we stopped at the cards to look at the Cook Dust- 
less Card Strippers, we both had a story to tell. 

Martin was the first man to suggest the double nozzle, 
that is, twin nozzles, one going to the cylinder and the 
other to the doffer. 

I am really the inventor of that system of card strip- 

ping and as proof can show an application for a patent 
two years prior to the Cook patent. 
_ My drawings are almost identical with the present sys- 
tem but I was turned down because at that time there 
was a patent for removing the strips from a stripping 
brush. I could never understand the decision because 
my drawings were for the direct stripping of the cylinder 
and doffer in exactly the manner of the present system. 

Two years after | was turned down the Cook system 
was patented in England and then they were granted a 
patent in the United States. 

The Hickory Spinning Company was organized by H. 
J. Holbrook, who has now retired, and there was a time 
when I would not have been welcome at that mill. 

About 1917, I realized that the homes in many mill 
villages were not fit for human habitation, and with the 
hope of giving the mill operatives better living conditions. 
I decided to make an example of some mill. 

The Brookford Mills, at Brookford, N. C.. which now 
have a very satisfactory mill village, was the one I se- 
lected for the write-up, although it was by no means the 
only one with unsatisfactory conditions. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Master Mechanics’ Meeting At Charlotte 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Mr. Iler: How is it determined how many times and 
when you should blow out boilers? Mr. Young has told 
us about blowing down because of foaming. Lots of 
plants don’t have foaming, but they blow down. 

Mr. Spencer: I hate to be jumping up and down so 
much, but I think we should get up and express our- 
selves. In our plant we blow down once a day—that is, 
once in 24 hours. All our water for process or boiler 
feed water is already treated. Every time you blow down 
your boilers you have a waste of heat, and the time to 
blow a boiler down is when that boiler is least active, 
and that is about midnight every night. 

Mr. Fox: Mr. Spencer has hit the nail on the head. 
It is not a question of how often but when, except for 
foaming. That is a different proposition. A boiler should 
not be blown down when the water is in circulation, or 
in violent circulation; it should be blown down when the 
water is as still as possible. Foaming is a different prop- 
osition; Mr. Young is right about that. But Mr. Spen- 
cer is right that it is not a question of how often but of 
when to do it. 


Chairman: When the load goes off. 
Mr. Fox: Yes, and the circulation stops. 
TREATING FEED WATER 
Chairman: The next question is, “When should feed 


water be treated—before it enters the boiler or after it is 
in the boiler? (That is, not put the treatment in the 
boiler.) I shall be glad to have every one of you, the 
engineers especially, talk on this and give us your experi- 
ence. Tell us whether there is a saving in it, whether it 
eliminates scale, and how much saving there is in soft 
water. Let’s get at it this way; how many of you have 
water softeners? (Three.) All of you who have hard 
water and don’t use softeners hold up your hands. (Two.) 

Mr. Young, does that hard water scale? 

Mr. Young: Yes, sir (emphatically). It scales in 
such a way that it just about welds itself on to the metal. 
I don’t know of anything else I could say about it, except 
that it gives a tremendous amount of trouble. 

Chairman: Have you ever figured on putting in water 


softener ? 
Mr. Young: Yes, sir, | have figured on it. 
Chairman: Do you think it would be a paying propo- 
sition? 
Uses Sopa AsH 
Mr. Young: Yes, if we were running on steam all the 
time. But we have operated on steam only about four or 


five months in the last several years. | 

I use soda ash and kerosene to get that out. I have 
used various boiler cleaning compounds, but now when 
salesmen come around with those things I am not in. I 
use soda ash; pue that in and boil it for 24 hours with 
the ‘heads off. Then I put in plenty of kerosene, and the 
scales come off. I have tried putting the soda ash in 
while trying to operate, fill up all the valves, etc., but it 
would not work. 

Mr. Iler: How do you use the kerocene? 

Mrr. Young: Just pour in five or six gallons of kero- 
sene on top of this water—on top of the soda ash and 
water. I have no certain amount of soda ash to use but 
just use it according to my judgment. Boil it for 24 
hours. When you draw it off the kerosene, of course, 
stays on top and saturates the tubes, etc. 

Chairman: If you had a 200 hp. boiler, how much 
soda ash would you put in? 

Mr. Young: Well, that would depend on circum- 
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stances. We have a 250 h.p. boiler, and I use around 50 
pounds of soda ash. 


We have no trouble with the creek water at all; that is 
soft. 


WATER SHOULD Be ANALYZED 


Mr. Spencer: I think if a plant is having trouble with 
scale or with erosion it should have the water analyzed so 
they can see and know just exactly what kind of treat- 
ment to use in that water and the amount of treatment. 
As you all know, we are all bothered more or less by 
salesmen selling water compounds. Some sell a metal 
treatment, and some want to sell you a water treatment. 
I have found that the base of almost all the water soft- 
eners on the market is silicon soda. Some years ago | 
had trouble with two H. R. P. boilers, 250 h.p. each. 
The tubes were in bad condition, and the shells were in 
bad condition. I started those boilers with very little 
water in them—about 300 or 400 gallons of water, and 
put in about five gallons of kerosene and left the manhole 
out of each boiler. Then we started fire under it and 
boiled it for 24 hours, then let the fire go out and 
drained the water off. Then we put in water again to 
which was added 100 pounds of soda ash dissolved in a 
barrel of hot water, and started the fire again below it. 
We got through in about three days, and when we were 


through you would not have known that boiler. It was 
clean all through. 
REMOVING SCALE From Borers 
Mr. Given, Maryland Casualty Company: I am not 


a member of your organization; I am a boiler inspector. 
You have started a discussion on one of the broadest 
questions known to chemistry. We have tried for 25 
years to find something to take scale out of boilers, and 
we have many plants today used solely for water soften- 
ers. They put in the water in the raw state and intro- 
duce the chemicals into it. In that case they have to 
have a chemist on the spot; he makes an analysis of that 
water every three or four hours. I am speaking of large 
plants; of course, you fellows with small plants could 
not do it. Mr. Edmiston, here, has a plant in which he 
can do it. He uses the zeolitic water softener. But in 
high-pressure plants you should not use that, for this rea- 
son: Zeolite has some caustic in it, and it should not be 
used in high-pressure plants. In the North and East there 
is a good deal of caustic in the water, and they have a 
good deal of what is known as caustic embrittlement of 
boilers; the caustic gets in between the plates; it opens up 
the seams between the plates. Now, when you subject 
the plate to a strain greater than its tensile strength (that 
may seem fishy to you, but in this new process of boiler- 
plate manufacture the plates are subjected to greater 
strain than their tensile strength) you will have a little 
crack radiating out there from the rivet, and this caustic 
embrittlement works its way in there. 

In this part of the country you do not have caustic in 
the water ,but if you introduce soda ash you are intro- 
ducing caustic. If you use soda ash, use the 58 per cent. 
| find with the zeolite water softeners you have clean 
boilers, but in the extreme high pressyres you must be 
extremely cautious about that. It is not, however, so 
important in this section of the country as in others, 
because there is no free caustic in the water. 

BorLer PAINT 

If you use boiler paint you can clean your walls and 
paint them, and it will stand the highest pressure. The 
Duke Power Company is using it under the highest pres- 
sure, and in inspecting those boilers, after two years of 
service, | found them as clean as ever. 

On the other hand, there are two or three different 
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water-treating companies in the country that treat the 
water after it enters into the boiler. There is no objec- 
tion to that at all; you will find the boilers are absolutely 
free and clean after you get through using them, although 
there are one or two using an excessively high percentage 
of caustic, which, as I said before, is detrimental. 

The ideal treatment, however, for feed water is con- 
densed water to start with. There are two or three plants 
in this country that use condensed water altogether; they 
have a condenser or use a small boiler to condense it. In 
going over those boilers you get out a gallon or two of 
rusty water; nothing else. 

But if you want to clean out your boilers use 58 per 
cent soda ash. Kerosene does no good, though it does no 
harm. The boiling point of kerosene is about 98, and 
that of water is 212, so it boils off. But if you put it in 
after the water is cold, it will work in under some of this 
scale, and the next time you heat the boiler it will pop it 
off, 


Mr. Spencer: I took up the same question with a 
boiler inspector about three weeks ago, and he gave me 
the same statement this gentleman has made. 

Now, with regard. to the painting, do you paint the 
internal parts of the shell? I have reference to this H. 
R. T. boiler. 

PREPARING BOILERS FOR PAINTING 

Mr. Given: Yes, but that is rather hard to do. The 
main thing is in preparing your boilers for that painting. 
The best thing to do is to sand-blast them. After you 
have used your boiler a little while you will find it is 
mighty hard to clean, but if you don’t get down to the 
metal there is no use in putting on the paint. In one of 
those drums up yonder they spent three weeks getting it 
clean. 

There is another question that I want to raise while | 
am on my feet, about feed waters. In this section and 
down through Lancaster, etc., in South Carolina, and 
down through: Florence (South Carolina), where there is 
an excessive amount of oxygen in the water an an exces- 
sive amount of corrosion, and the tubes corrode, the only 
way to treat that is by driving out the oxygen, which 
does away with the corrosion in the boilers. 

FrreE CRACKS 

Mr. Spencer: There is a question | should like to ask 
the gentleman. Getting around to most of the smaller 
plants, you find the equipment consists of two boilers— 
two H. R. T. boilers; and you will find they are troubled 
with fire cracks. Could you give us a remedy for that? 

Mr. Given: The only remedy I know for that is not 
to fire your boiler. 

Mr. Spencer: When fire cracks develop, what would 
you do? Would you cut them out, or weld them with an 
electric welder? 

Mr. Given: If you have a good welder, the best way 
is to weld them. The welding on any boiler is 80 per 
cent the man that is doing the welding, not the weld it- 
self. 

WELDING CRACK IN BOILERS 

Mr. Spencer: I should like to carry this a little bit 
further, since we are on this point. In our plant several 
of our boilers developed fire cracks. Where you are using 
boilers just for heating or slashing your boilers are not 
forced as our boilers are forced; they are up above their 
rating by 50 or 75 per cent, and they developed fire 
cracks. One developed a crack along the girth seam. 
The boiler inspector instructed me to take it off and cut 
that out and put a patch in there, and that was done at 
pretty excessive cost. The one next to it developed a 
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fire crack in the same place, and I took it upon myself 
to get an electric welder and have it welded. With that 
boiler electrically welded we never had any trouble at 
all; never had a drop of water; with the other, with the 
patch, we had trouble for several weeks. 

Mr. Given: If you have a fire crack extending through 
the rivet hole, don’t weld it until you find the end of the 
crack; drill it out and put a mild steel plug into it. Then 
take your diamond-point chisel and follow that crack to 
the bottom; then take the electric weld and weld it. But 
don’t weld it too high. 

As I said before, 80 per cent of that is the man that 
does the welding. There are good, bad, and indifferent 
welders; and most of those in this section are indifferent. 

Chairman: Mr. Edmiston, tell us about your water 
softener. 


WATER SOFTENERS HELP 


Mr. Edmiston: In 1922 we put in our softener. We 
have very little scale, no mud, and no slush. There is 
one thing we have found about these boilers; we do have 
to blow them down once in 24 hours. We catch a time 
when. the boiler is doing the least work; ordinarily that 
is after 4 o’clock in the morning, when the dyehouse stops 
and the water has settled down. We blow them out and 
have no trouble. We did have some trouble with the 
water gushing over to our turbine and found we were 
blowing them down at the wrong time. Since then we 
have been blowing them down at 4 o’clock and have had 
no trouble. 

Chairman: Do you think it has helped your steam to 
have soft water? 

Mr. Edmiston: I think so. 

Chairman: That is information that ought to help us. 
I had a lot of trouble with these water softeners and 
made up my mind not to buy any more. But I do use 
soda ash—use about 40 pounds to the drum. I dort 
use any kerosene. That does not remove all the scale 
but does remove some. I can use a boiler four weeks, 
then close it down, put this soda ash in, and boil it. In 
about three days I get about a half barrel of these scales 
after waShing out the boiler. Now, .do you think, in a 
case like that, it would pay to put in a water softener? 

Mr. Given: Well, I don’t know. It would depend 
upon the amount of water you use. It depends on the 
individual plant. You can not buy one of those things 
for less than $750: and it might be, for the amount of 
water you use, it would not pay you. For an ordinary 
steam plant, about $750 would be about the cost. You 
have to figure the interest on the money invested and the 
upkeep, etc. It might pay Mr. Edmiston and not pay 
you. 

There is no question but that the water softener is a 
good thing. It has passed the experimental stage, and 
any number of plants over the country are using them, 
particularly hosiery mills, dye plants, etc., where they 
have to have softened water. The only objection I see 
is where they put the water softener in the dye plant and 
the dyehouse man does not handle it properly. 

As to getting scale out of boilers, where it has already 
formed, I don’t know anything better than to put 25 or 
30 pounds of soda ash in there and boil it. The soda ash 


will not remove the scale but will soften it. Only a 
good application of elbow grease will remove it. I told 
that to a fellow down in Georgia, and he said: ‘Well. 


Mister, I never heard of that, but if you will tell me 


where I can get it I will order a barrel of it.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Chairman: Mr. Park, of the General Electric Com- 
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Making Progress in Opposite Directions 


Following President Roosevelt’s recent con- 
ference with Ramsey McDonald, it was an- 
nounced that tariffs are to be lowered as a means 
of developing world trade. 

The Black Bill, which seeks the limitation. of 
the working week to 30 hours and has the ap- 
proval “in principle” of Miss Perkins, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, will materially raise American 
costs of production. 

We therefore have the administration making 
progress in opposite directions, the one to in- 
crease costs of production in America and the 
other to increase imports by lowering the tar- 
iffs. 

It is our guess that if they continue to make 
progress in both directions there will be no need 
to limit the operation of factories to 30 hours be- 
cause American manufacturers will be so utterly 
unable to compete with goods made, in foreign 
countries, with wages and longer hours, that 
they will not be able to operate even 30 hours 
per week. 

Some of those who favor the 30-hour law say 
that it will regulate production and thereby en- 
able the manufacturers to get better prices. 

For two years the production of cotton textiles 
has been less than the consumption and we fail 
to understand how production can be regulated 
to any greater extent than by keeping it below 
consumption. 

Subnormal buying and subnormal consump- 
tion and not excessive production has been the 
cause of unprofitable prices. 

Normal purchasing power and normal buying 
would bring back profitable prices and prosper- 
ity to the mills. 

A few weeks of bad weather in the wheat belt 
has done more for the wheat farmers than all the 
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farm relief legislation enacted or proposed; in 
fact, none of the farm relief legislation has done 
anything except add to the burden of the tax- 
payers. 

A few weeks of bad weather in Texas would 
do more for the cotton farmers than a dozen 
Smith bills. 

Because business has been unprofitable, those 
who do not “think through” are blaming “un- 
controlled production” whereas production has 
for two years been less than consumption and 
the real trouble is subnormal buying. 

In effect, they are seeking to increase sales by 
reducing. production without realizing that a 
man does not buy more because less is produced. 

A man temporarily hungry and cold decides 
that he would have food and shelter if he could 
get into jail and shoots someone. He finds him- 
self in jail for life and has plenty of time to 
wonder why he was such a fool. 

A few cotton manufacturers nursing the er- 
roneous idea that controlled production is the 
solution of all of our ills, wish to surrender the 
entire control of their plants to the U. 5. De- 
partment of Labor, which is in effect being 
placed in the power of the organized minorities 
which control Congress. 


If they later discover that the trouble was not 
excessive production, but temporary subnormal 
buying, it will be only too bad. 

The time of all times to act carefully is when 
the stress of a depression bears down. In such 
times we are too close to the situation to get a 
clear picture and we are liable to seek imaginary 
avenues of escape with same impulse which 
causes a drowning man to clutch at a straw. 

Congress proposes to increase the cost of 
American production by establishing the shorter 
work week and at the same time lower tariffs so 
as to increase imports. 

Similarly, some manufacturers think that an 
increase in the purchases of cotton goods can be 
brought about by reducing production. 

It would appear that the impulse of the 
drowning man clutching at a straw has been sub- 
stituted for logic and thought. 


A Beautiful Program 


We happened to see, in advance, a printed 
copy of the program of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., and we wish to congratulate Secre- 
tary McLaurine upon his good taste. 

It is an exceptionally neat and attractive bit 
of printing on cotton cloth and is a striking con- 
trast to some of those which we have seen dis- 
tributed at conventions. 


TIN 
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Market Shows Upswing 


News from the textile markets is very encour- 
aging. Sales of virtually all types of yarns and 
fabrics were very large last week at substantially 
higher prices. Mills have been wise in not sell- 
ing too far ahead at this time. The rapid rise in 
cotton prices and the expectation that Federal 
legislation will force production costs higher 
have made it difficult to price goods for future 
delivery. Besides these two factors the infla- 
tionary trend in all business is apt to carry prices 
higher. 

While sales this week have not been so large, 
a very steady business was noted. There is no 
doubt that mills could have sold much larger 
quantities had they been willing to go beyond 
June deliveries. 


One of the most encouraging features is the 
change in the attitude of buyers. They are 
showing much more confidence in values and an 
increasing desire to cover their needs in antici- 
pation of higher prices. Opinion seems general 
that the period of very low prices is past and 
that goods bought now are certain to show a 
profit later. 


Unfortunately, the mills have not yet been 
able to make any marked progress in getting a 
better manufacturing margin on their goods. 
The margin between raw cotton and selling costs 
has not shown any appreciable gain. We feel, 
however, that as the market becomes more stab- 
ilized at the higher levels, that a more satisfac- 
tory margin can be obtained. The mills are get- 
ting into a position where they will be able to 
take advantage of the stronger demand to show 
a profit. Uncertainty over the news that is com- 
ing out of Washington is the chief handicap to 
more satisfactory business at the moment. At 
the same time it is well to bear in mind that 
change from a buyer’s market to a seller’s mar- 
ket is real progress. 

Market conditions are changing rapidly and 
the continuation of a cautious sales policy will 
be helpful later. 


Our Friend the Moth 


We note that the Textile Foundation is to in- 
vestigate methods of circumventing moths and 
thereby reducing the damage which they do to 
textile fabrics. 

We suppose that it is a legitimate field for 
research but just now the textile industry is not 
particularly interested in finding out how to de- 
stroy any agency which so greatly increases the 
demand for textiles. 
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Would Dig Another Canal 


Cotton manufacturers would do well to write 
their Senators and Congressmen strong letters 
in opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway Treaty. 

An effort is being made to commit the United 
States to a proposition which will mean that the 
taxpayers of this country will have to pay mil- 
lions of dollars for the digging of a canal along 
the northern part of New York State but mostly 
in Canada. 


The St. Lawrence river is navigable but is 
longer than some people like and the proposal is 
to dig a canal to make the distance shorter. 

The plea is that it will reduce the. freight rate 
on the wheat which the farmers of Michigan and 
Minnesota ship to foreign countries. 


They claim that it will enable the wheat far- 
mers to avoid paying the railroads much freight 
but we all know that if the railroads do any less 
business, the taxpayers will soon own them. 

This is no time to be starting the digging of 
ditches which will eventually mean such a cost 
to taxpayers that income taxes must be raised. 

We believe that it will be well worth while to 
take time to file protests against the St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty. 


Meaning of Gold Basis 


The average citizen speaks of the country be- 
ing on or off the “gold basis,” but very. few of 
them really know what is meant. The following 
statement made in the Wall Street Journal 
seems to be very clear. 

This country is on a “gold basis’ so long as a “‘cash’’ 
dollar or a “check” dollar will buy as much of anything 
as will a gold dollar. It js “off the gold basis” so soon 
and so long as a gold dollar—remembering always what 
a gold dollar is, namely, 25.8 grains of gold—will buy 
more than a dollar in subsidiary coin, paper or bank- 
check will buy. 7 


Japanese Cotton Cloth Exports 


Exports of cotton cloth by Japan during Feb- 
ruary totalled 157,000,000 square yards, com- 
pared with 153,000,000 in January, 107,000,000 
in February last year, and 125,000,000 two 
years ago. Total in seven months of the current 
cotton season ending February 28 was 1,333.- 
000,000, compared with 770,000,000 in the same 
period last season and 886,000,000 two seasons 
ago. 

The above is interesting from the standpoint 
that Japan has been off the gold standard and 
has had the advantage of a depreciated cur- 
rency. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Jere Murphy, refere in bank- 
ruptcy, announced the Scottsboro Hosiery Mill, which is 
bankrupt, has been sold to Mrs. Veda Spivey, of Scotts- 
boro, for $25,000. The mill corporation went into bank- 
ruptcy March 10. Mrs. Spivey, wife of a former mem- 
ber of the corporation, plans to operate the mill. 

RicHMOND, Va.—After operating for some time on a 
curtailed basis and finally closing temporarily, the Still- 
water Worsted Mills, at Augusta Springs, Craigsville and 
Goshen, are now running on full schedules, which include 
night and day shifts. Less than a full supply of wool on 
hand has delayed maximum operation, but additional 
supplies are being received rapidly and in a few days 
maximum capacity will be reached. 

ANDERSON, S. C.—Three cotton mill contracts have 
just been awarded the Townsend Lumber Company here, 
otalling around $50,000, it was announced. One of the 
projects is at Rock Hill and the other two are in this 
country. 

The largest of the contracts calls for the reroofing and 
painting of the Industrial Cotton Mills of Rock Hill. 

The second largest contract-is the construction of two 
warehouses each with dimensions of 100x100 for the 
Appleton Manufacturing Company, and the third con- 
tract provides for reroofing and repair of some 80 cot- 
tages in the Orr Mills village. 
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RANDLEMAN, N. C.—The Deep River Mills will be 
offered at public sale on May 3 by the receiver, John W. 
Porter, of Rockingham, N.C. The mills own 300 acres 
of land with the necessary houses for employees. The 
equipment consists of 21,840 spindles and 725 looms, 
which have been operated on outings. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C.—Through friendly action on the 
part of creditors and owners, the Oconee Mills have been 
placed in a receivership, and are now operated by John 
W. Porter, of Rockingham, N. C., as receiver. John 
Bruner, manager for years, will remain in charge of the 
plant, it is announced. 

The principal owners of the Oconee Mills consider that 
this action will serve to stabilize the mills and other prop- 
erty they own, and also result in strengthening the prop- 
erty from the standpoint of both the owners and the 
creditors. 

The receivership will not affect the orderly operations 
of the plant, it is stated. 


DANVILLE, Va.—The United States Government has 
placed a substantial order for uniforms with the Ander- 
son Bros. Consolidated Companies of this city, it was 
learned, which is expected to result in recruiting the 
factory personnel from 62 to 100. 

The local company was the successful bidder on 4,200 
white duck uniforms to be used by the navy cadets at 
Annapolis in the work shop. The middy blouses and 
white twill trousers will consume 25,000 yards of cloth 
already purchased from a Spartanburg, S. C., mill and 
which now is being put through the Sanforizing process 
at the Dan River Mills. 
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Lextncton, N. C.—The Superior Hosiery Mills Com- 
pany has been placed in receivership. P. V..Critchie was 
named receiver, and he states an inventory is under way. 
Operations will be suspended during the process of re- 
ceivership. 

A formal petition for receivership was signed by R. K. 
Stewart, of High Point. The company filed an answer 
admitting insolvency, making no resistance. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Continued operation of the Po- 
mona Mills Company, Inc., located on the western sub- 
urbs of Greensboro, for which last week a “protective 
receivership” was created on petition of preferred stock- 
holders, is ordered of Norman A. Boren, receiver, in an 
order signed by Judge Hoyle Sink, of Superior Court. 

The receiver will continue operations of the mills, pro- 
ducing fancy grey and colored cloths, pending an adjust- 
ment of claims and counter claims involving approxi- 
mately $575,000 between the mills and the old Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Company, which has 
been succeeded by the Southeastern Cottons, Inc. It is 
the purpose of those petitioning the receivership to make 
possible operations so that employment might be pro- 
vided for the more than 500 workers who have jobs in 
the plants pending settlement of matters at issue. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—-Mock, Judson, Voehringer Com- 
pany, Inc., hosiery, and subsidiary, with one plant here, 
showed net earnings for 1932 of $87,245, after taxes. 
depreciation and charging of $29,511, which previously 
was carried on the balance sheet as organization expense, 
reports John K. Voehringer, Jr., president, in a letter to 
stockholders. After deducting the amount which would 
have been required for the payment of dividends on the 
preferred stock outstanding had all dividends been paid, 
there was a balance of $19,348 applicable to common 
stock, which is equivalent to 19 cents a share on the 
100,000 shares outstanding. This compares with a net 
profit in 1931 of $208,703 after all charges, equal, after 
preferred dividends, to $1.40 a share on the same number 
of shares. 

The Mock Judson Company liquidated all bank loans 
during the year and paid off the deterred liability of 
$160,000 appearing on last year’s statement, Mr. Voeh- 
ringer states. The company maintained its liqui position, 
current assets amounting to $761,597 at the end of the 
year, while current indebtedness totalled $122,149. 


Reorganize Manville-Jenckes Co. 


Providence, R. I.—A reorganization plan of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company, mailed to creditors and stock- 
holders, proposes to form a new corporation, vest its 
management in the receivers of the present company, 
and to issue three-year 5 per cent notes, first and second 
preferred stock and common stock, with which claims 
against the estate will be compromised and which stock- 
holders will receive in exchange for shares of the old 
company. The plan was drawn up by a reorganization 
committee of stockholders and creditors. The company, 
operates textile plants in New England and North Caro- 
lina. 
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New York CHROME AND OxXALic AcID 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co. 


Cincinnati TEXTILE SOAPS 


Solvay Sales Corp. 


New York Sopa AsH Caustic SopA 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago 


SALT 


Potyzime “P”’ 


Formic AcID 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 
TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—-Locat 6129-6120 


THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORE BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


Higher Speed— 
Higher Production 
Wherever 


yarn strength permits 
higher speeds, the Circle-D Trav- 
eler steps-up production to a surprising degree. Because of 
its “floating’’ performance it reduces friction, wears longer, 
and produces yarn of the finest quality. Get the facts! 
We'll send samples FREE. 
THE NEW VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter —e Gastonia, N. C. 
F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Visiting the Mills 
(Continued from Page 11) 

[ went to Brookford and personally inspected the 
shacks in which some of mill operatives were living and 
had a photographer take photos of some of them. 

. My story of the Brookford Mill village created a sen- 
sation but it accomplished its purpose. The Brookford 
Mills immediately spent $15,000 on their village and 
there was a wave of village improvement over the South. 

I secured better living conditions for Southern mill 
operatives but it was many years before H. J. Holbrook, 
the manager of the Brookford Mills, forgave me. Before 
he retired, however, we were very good friends. 

Leaving Hickory, we drove 10 miles to Newton, N. C.., 
and went to the main plant of the Clyde Fabrics, Inc. 
Allen Jones, the superintendent, was having his daily 
group conference with the overseers, so H. L. Sevier took 
me to the lapper room and showed me the application 
of Minerol. As they are on very coarse work, it was 
doing much to keep the card room clean. 


When the overseers conference was over Allen Jones 
came and gave us a welcome. 

Mr. Jones is originally from .Lexington, S. C., where 
his father built a mill. For many years he was purchas- 
ing agent for the Martel group of mills and some people 
do not realize that he is a practical mill man but I can 
testify that he is, for it takes a good man to handle that 
job at the Clyde Fabrics. 

They make almost everything and it is one of the most 
complicated jobs I have ever seen. Their equipment is 
none too new but Allen Jones is turning out some won- 
derful goods. 

They make a great many heavy fabrics, some of them 
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out of waste, and they also have several kinds of knit- 
ting machines. A large volume of knit tubing is made 
for the glove trade and some very large jacquard knit- 
ting machines make goods which are used for the bot- 
toms of sweaters. 

In. one room in the basement they have mule spinning 
and I believe that this is one of the two mule spinning 
rooms left in North Carolina. 

The variety of colors in the fabrics made by Clyde 
Fabrics makes their dyeing alone a man size job. 

I had never realized until by visit the wonderful va- 
riety of high class fabrics being made at that mill and | 
left with an admiration for the work being done by Allen 
Jones. There are few mill men in the South who could 
handle that job. 

We reached Charlotte before noon and I thanked H. L. 
Sevier of Borne, Scrymser Company for a very enjoyable 
and profitable trip. 

Senator Bailey Discusses Farm Bill 
(Continued from Page 4) 
at stake in this series of measures we are carrying on here 
and considering, and I think this one vitally strikes at 
the character of our republic. 

“Mr. President, I conclude with just one remark. It 
was just about a 100 years ago in this city that Andrew 
Jackson was President of the United States. It was a 
troubled time. At a banquet his friends proposed to him 
a toast, not knowing what he would say, the toast being 
‘the American Union.’ The President, the soldier, the 
patriot, answered ‘It must be preserved.’ 

“I propose another toast to America, to the Senate: 
‘The character of the American union. It also must be 
preserved. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Akron Belting Co. — Keever Starch Co ] 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — Knitting Arts Exhibition ~— 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 9% a 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc y4 Lily Mill & Power Co —- 
Ashworth Bros. — Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc 17 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 27 ° 


Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. — 
Borne, Scrymser Co. os 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 

Campbell, John & Co. ae 
“*hariotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc: 28 
‘iba Co.,, 


nc 
Clark Publishing Co 9 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co -- 
Corn Products Refining Co. _ 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc 13 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works — 
Curran & Barry 20 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. — 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Ince 20 
Dillard Paper Co. — 21 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros 
DuPont de Nemours. BE. Il & Co 
DuPont Rayon Co. - 
Durene Association 
Eaton, Paul B 1% 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. ~= 
Enka, American - 
Fidelity Machine Co. — 
Firth-Smith Co 
Foster Machine Co. — 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


Garland Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 

General Dyestuff Corp. — 
General Electric Co. —~ 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. - 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. a 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
jraton & Knight — 
Hart Products Corp. — 
H & B. American Machine Co. - 
Hermas Machine Co — 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. —_ 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. _ 
Hyerolit, Ine. 
Jacobs, E. H. Co., Inc. 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. — 
Johnson, Chas. B — 


MeCord, H. M. —- 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The —— 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. — 
Mauney Steel Co. — 
Merrow Machine Co. -— 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. — 
National Oil Products Co — 


National Ringe Traveler Co. 21 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Peach, D. W. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc 18 


Philadelphia Belting Co. 19 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. _- 
Rhoads, J. E. & Sons —- 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 21 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. - 
Roy. B. 5S. & Son — 
Royle, John & Sons — 

Saco-Lowell Shops . 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. — 
Se vdel- W oolley 
Sipp- Eastwood Corp. — 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. -— 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. —_— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Stanley Works 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. — — 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 20 
Stone, Chas. H. 17 


Terrell Mac hine Co. ~ 
Texas Co., The eit 
Textile F inishing Machinery Co. —_ 


U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle | Co. 
UL. S. Ring Traveler Co. — 
Universal W inding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 17 
Viscose Co. 
Washburn Printing Co 28 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 20 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 4 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. — 


To 
Cotton Week 


Word has reached the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute that Tennessee has 
joined with various other states in 
official recognition of National Cot- 
ton Week. George A. Sloan, President 
of the Institute, was notified that 
Governor Hill McAlister has issued 
a proclamation calling on the people 
of Tennessee and those interested in 
cotton growing, and the manufacture 
and distribution of cotton products, 
to cooperate in every way possible in 
this event. His proclamation urges 
the public to participate, as the op- 
portunity may come, with the vari- 
ous agencies, public and private, that 
are interested in the preservation, de- 
velopment and the welfare of the in- 
dusty that perhaps affects more inti- 


‘mately the people of the South than 


any other single industry. 


Cooperation in the observance, ac- 
cording to Governor McAlister, has 
been helpful in promoting and stabi- 
lizing various branches of the indus- 
try over the United States. 

Tennessee’s official call for public 
observance supports similar action 
by the Governors of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina and a state- 
ment by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts urging public participation. 


Describes Decorative Uses 
Of Cotton Dress Fabrics 


Enlarged possibilities of 
cottons, particularly the home fur- 
nishing use of fabrics formerly con- 
fined to dressmaking, were the sub- 
ject of discussion in Pittsburgh by 
Catherine E. Cleveland, consumer 
consultant of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. A morning broadcast by 
Miss Cleveland, over a local station, 
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was followed by an address to pa- 
trons and the general public in the 
Boggs & Buhl Department Store. 
Trends in decoration and fabric uses 
were illustrated with merchandise 
from the home furnishings depart- 
ment of the store. 

Extensive use of dress fabrics for 
interior decoration is one of the sea- 
son’s important developments, and 
the application of the new weaves 
and smart patterns to drapes and 
decorative ensembles were demon- 
strated by Miss Cleveland. Revival 
of the late Victorian themes in dec- 
oration was stressed. The demon- 
stration included appropriate color 
combinations, also types of curtains, 
hangings and coverings suited to the 
various rooms of the home. 

Technical improvements the 
textile field wer eexplained, such as 
the increased use of vat dyes, im- 
proved permanence of finish, and 
processing that makes cotton practi- 
cally immune from shrinkage. All 
of these, Miss Cleveland said, make 
cotton fabrics more practical and ap- 
pealing. Fabrics shown included net, 
chintz, organdie, marquisettes, dotted 
Swiss, corduroy, pique, novelty cot- 
tons, voile, seersucker, monk’s cloth 
and rep among others. 


Knit Machines F For 
South Show Gain 


That shipments of full fashioned 
knitting machines to Pennsylvania 
dropped considerably while cargoes 
to the Southern States increased 
sharply in 1932 is reported by the 
Textile Machine Works. 

The Southern States received 44 
per cent. of the total shipments of 
“Reading” full fashioned knitting 
machines last year while Pennsylva- 
nia accounted for only 37 per cent 
of the total. In 1931 Pennsylvania 
shipments represented 70 per cent of 
the total and Southern States only 
23 per cent. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Offices: Bop wy T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte Phone 77987 

ise” Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
Aleo Wineton-Salem, N. C. 


BELTING, PICKERS 


And Other 
_ Leather Supplies 
Prompt 
PHILADELPHIA 


BELTING COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
E. J. Payne, Manager 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken .& Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THomas ST. NEw YORK 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were very active 
last week under the influence of inflationary influences, 
and the advance in cotton prices. Prices were higher in 
all divisions, with buyers paying advances named by mills 
in an effort to get prices in line with new conditions. A 
much larger volume of business could have been handled 
had mills been willing to sell more freely. Most sellers 
would not go beyond May and June. 

Heavy sales of gray goods were made at prices % to % 
cents higher on print cloths. Fine goods were much more 
active. Prices on finished goods were up 10 to 15 per 
cent. Active business in rayon is expected to result in 
an advance of at least 10 cents a pound. 

The new prices on gray goods were encouraging to 
mills, although they have not yet advanced far enough to 
show a satisfactory margin of profit. Sales of print 
cloths ,sheetings, carded broadcloths, osnaburgs, drills, 
twills moved millions of yards of goods at the new 
prices. 

The market on fine yarn cotton goods continued active 
and higher prices were paid for several constructions. 
The apparently insatiable demand for goods adaptable 
to the permanent organdie finish which has enjoyed so 
much success at retail has resulted in a search for con- 
structions which are in better supply than those which 
originally were used. Some carded lawns have gone into 
this market, but buyers reported no great success with 
them. At the week-end it was reported that some busi- 
ness had been placed in laqw-end voiles for use in the 
organdie trade. 

Business in sheets and pillow cases was large. A good 
deal of business was turned down as sellers sought a bet- 
ter discount basis. In some cases prices were up from 8 
to 15 per cent. Work clothes fabrics sold actively. 
Denims were well established at 9 cents. 


| Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 27% 

_ Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 64x72s 4) 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 53 
Brown sheetings, standard 514 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 45 
Tickings, 8-ounce 10 
Dress ginghams 9 
Staple ginghams 6 
Standard prints 6% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn market was very 
active during the week. The strong demand, coupled 
with rapidly advancing cotton prices and inflationary 
talk, developed the largest business done in a long time. 
Sales were less active toward the end of the week, due to 
the difficulties of spinners in getting prices adjusted to 
the new conditions and their unwillingness to sell far 
ahead. Requests for shipments of yarn on past contracts 
speeded up delivery and the yarn movement was larger 
than since the heavy volume early last fall. 

Buyers placed orders calling for anywhere from 25,000 
to 50,000 pounds with 5,000 to 15,000 pound commit- 
ments fairly frequent. The market also observed busi- 
ness placed for over 50,000 pounds, one contract for 
70,000: pounds being taken. The largest one noted was 
considerably above 300,000 pounds. Deliveries usually 
included May and June with spinners who took such or- 
ders questioning whether they should go into July and 
August, as they are being encouraged by the customers. 

The exceptional commitment called for deliveries 
through the last half of the present year and also through 
the next six months. Buyers who obtained yarn out of 
stock helped to confuse the price situation, since clear- 
ance prices had no close bearing on later contract deliv- 
ery quotations. Spinners were often afraid to sell far 
ahead in view of legislative uncertainties. As a result 
some otherwise acceptable business at low prices was 
turned down. 

Spinners withdrew quotations for carded and combed 
peeler yarns. Published rates must be regarded as nom- 
inal. Virtually the same condition now exists as_pre- 
vailed during the period when the banks and the stock 
and cotton exchanges were closed last month. 

The mercerizers have named 55 cents for 60s as a basis 
vn which to figure, but only as regards spot shipment 
business. Combed peeler distributors raised their rates 
by varying margins, but agreed that they do not know 
what to quote. Carded yarn sellers still adhere to the 
practice of adding 7% cents, basis of 10s, to the cost of 
spot cotton in figuring quotations on skeins, warps and 
cones, but this is for spot business exclusively. 


Southern Single Warps 40s 26 
10s 14 40s ex. 27 - 
12s 14%- 50s 29 -30 
14s 15 - 60s 32 -33% 
16s 15%- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
20s 16 -16% 8s 4 
26s 17 -18% 10s 14%- 
30s 18 -19 16 - 

Southern Two-Ply Chain l6s ig - 

arps 208 - 
Ss . 14 Carpet Yarns 
10s 14%- Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
12s 15 - and 4-ply 12%-13 
16s 16 (‘olored at rips, Ss. 
20s 17 - and 4-ply 14%- 
24s 17 -18 White carpets, 8s, 3 
30s 18%-19% and 4-ply 
36s 25 - Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
40s ex. 26 -27 &s, 1-ply 12 - 

Southern Single Skeins Rs, 2, 3 and 4-ply 12%- 

Re | 14 - 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 13%- 
10s 14 - 12s, 2-ply 12%-14 
l6és, 2-ply 13%-15 
156 - 20s, 2-ply 14% -16 
16s 15%- 30s, 2-ply 17%-18% 
208 36s, 2-ply ~25 
268 18% - Southern Frame Cones 
30s 19 - Rs 14 
36s 26 10s 14 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 12s 14%- 
Rs 14 - l4s 156 
10s 14%- 16s 15%- 
12s 15 - 18s 16 - 
14s 15%- 20s 16%- 
16s 16 - 228 17 - 
20s 17 - 248 16%-17% 
248 18 - 26s 17 -18 
26s 19 - 28s ..17%-18% 
30s 19\%- 30s - 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Ce. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensbero, N. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 
subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greens- 


L. L. Haskins, Greenville. 8S. C.; L. F boro, N. C 6B. R. Dabbs, 715 Provident 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn *hatt: inooga. Tenn.; W. R. Ivey, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., lll Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J, 
535 Fifth Ave go York City. Sou. Office Howard, 135 Spring St... C Yoncord, : 
and Warehouse 201 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel. Columbus. 
' C. Paul Haddock. Sou. Mer Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., noeia. malt » Provident Bidg hatta 
New York City Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, Baten, 218 Sohneton 

Ashevy ille, N ‘ Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 

Ms Hotel care Pelham Mills, Pelham, S. C.; Eclipse 
Reps.: Hi roid r. Buck, Winec Pp oO’ Textile Devices Co., care Bladenboro Cot- 
Ga., Frank ton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


Buck, Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, S. C. Mass. Sou. Rep.: she Fr. Bahan, P. O 


Ash th 6 Charlott N. C Box 581, Charlotte 
shwor ros, inc., arlotte. C. 7 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St.., 


ville. C.: 215 Central Ave., 8. W., At- Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. Co., Gastonia, N. C, C. 
-Col Rockford, M1. Sou. ™. Honeycutt, Mgr. 
office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer.- and Ware- 
Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. vd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Pattery Place, Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. BS siever, lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: Char- 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. W. B. leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 
Uhier, 608 Palmetto St., 5. lotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Megr.; Dallas, 
C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Ga. Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mars.; 
Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okila., F. B. Hathway, B. 
Sou teps Ralph (sossett. Woodside Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Officer: Bir- 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plow- mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
den. Griffin. Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.: 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knox- 
Dallas. Tex ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. 


while . Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., 

Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W., G. 0. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston “ics. J. H. Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson BSt., Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.. L A. 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mger.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701. Chariotte, N.C.; A. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 


Max Browning, Hillsboro, N Bunker, Mer. 

Charlotte Chemical ounielieniee: Inc., General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
Charlotte, N. Cc. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- boken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank BE. Keener. 
Treas. 187 Spring St... N. W.., Atlanta. 


Ciba Co., inc., Greenwich and Morton Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidg., Char- 
St., New York City. Sou, Offices: 519 E. lotte, N. C. 


WwW ashington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
ville, 5. C Akron, ©. Sou. Reps.: W. C. 205 - 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clin- 207. E. 7th C harlotte. B. 


ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W Pope, Box Eckels 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jac BO oy 
490. Atlanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Fila. ; Boyd Arthur, (13-715 Linden Ave., 
Charlotte. ¢ ‘harlotte. N. C Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 


Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: 
Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery ' e., New Orleans, La.; E. M. 


: : . Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shrevepo 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, + Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
Stocks carried at convenient points W. Jackson and Oak Sts.. Knoxville. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway. 
Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W 
St. Charlotte, N. Cc. 8S. B. Alexander, Broad St., Richmond. Va. 

Mer Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass New York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C.: Sam- 
848. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P uel Lehrer, Box 265, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
O Box 720. Atlanta. Ga. W. G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 8. C.; 

Dillard Pape Co., Greensboro, N oa 3 “we Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Sou. Re ps EB R. Spencer Box 1281. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embrée, Lynch- Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
burg, Va.; C. G. Brown, Lyne tate Va.; sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
K. B. Gouedy, Greensboro, N Rox 520. Charlotte, N. C. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass ns ee & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
Sou. Rep.: E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; 5o0u. 7 re Wal . elphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth old First National Bank 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Plde.. | 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, at. Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. 0. nae 656. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |I., Wil- Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis. 418 N. 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Third St., St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 
Charlotte, N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer leans. La.: J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W. First St., Char- Greensboro, N. C R. J. Maxwell, 625 


lotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, Mgr. Sou Rhodes Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. B. Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bidg., 
Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sand- Charlotte, N. C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. M. Terryberry, 208 
Smbassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.;: Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Grif- 
fin, Ga 

Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
tep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
; 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 
S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, 8S. C., Chariotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. ler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth Place 
Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave., Birmingham, Ala 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, iInc., 100 
BE. 42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., R 
E. Barnwell, Vice-Pres. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
Inec., P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
tubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—aAnniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Longe-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
(‘o.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta seltine Co.; 
Augusta, Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & (Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Rockingham, Roy 
Walker (Special Agent): Wilmington, 
Wilmington Iron Works; Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter+Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; 
Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: Knox- 
ville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, Buford 
Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main St.. Greer, S. C. (Phone 186). 
Salesmen: H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. 
Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th St.. Birminge- 
ham, Ala.: B. O. Nabers, 2519 27th Place 
South, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mauney Steel Co., 237 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney, Burlington, N. C.: Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 511 James Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker. C. E. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office: James IL. White, American Saves. 
Bk Blde.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bide., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
Shuford, Std Life Bide.. 
Greensboro, N - B. L. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St., N. C 

National Oi! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps.: R.°B. Macintyre, Hotel 
(Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 
310 Sixth St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C, Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, 3S. C. Sou. Reps.: L. BE. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney. S. 
(.: H. L. Lanier, Shawmut. Ala 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 


son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 


Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. 
(".. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga.. Green- 
ville, S. C 

Perkins & Son, In B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fre a H. White, McKin- 
non Bidg., Charlotte. N 
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Belting Co., High Point, 
C., E. J. Payne, Mer. 
Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mgr. Reps.: 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.; 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.., 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, eo 


> 


Agent: Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Spartanburg, 8. C.., 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Sou. Rep.: 
lotte, N. C. 


Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
oe Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Paterson, N. J. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 


Stanley Works, The, New “oe Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave., &. W., Atlanta, Ga H. Cc. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alie- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
, H. E. Littlejohn, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 


Stein, Hall @& Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
ke. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mer. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 


m. 


The, 
909 John- 
. H. G. Mayer, 


N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Division): Greenville, S. C.: Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jordan, 


Sales Mer., Monticello, Ga. 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., 
Sou. Office: Room 
Greenville, 8S. C., 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bide., Gastonia, N. 
C., A. B. Carter, Maer.; 520 Angier Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; B. F. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office; A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


Whitin Machine Works, 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bide.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. L 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atianta, 
Ga. Sou Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 East Fifth St., Charlotte, os 


Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; M. Costello, 2308 
E. 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


inc., Hartford, Conn. 
1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Whitinsville, 


Cotton Goods 
Market Active 


“Regardless of the many uncer- 
tainties on the business horizon this 
is a time for courage, initiative and 
sober optimism. Tangible signs of a 
gradual and orderly betterment in 
business are evident in many direc- 
tions. Department stores’ sales in 
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March were encouraging in spite of 
the bank holiday. Motor sales have 
rather surprised the manufacturers 
themselves and necessitated increases 
in steel production; electrical power 
output has held well, and carloadings 
have increased for several consecu- 
tive weeks. Commodity prices have 
increased twelve to fifteen per cent; 
the security markets are strong and 
the volume large,’ Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc., reports. 

“The cotton goods market has 
been active during the week, with 
steadily advancing prices. Sales have 
been limited in some directions by 
mills’ refusal to sell beyond June |, 
preferring to limit sales to May only 
unless given protection against in- 
creased cost due to labor legislation. 
Some mills have withdrawn their 
products entirely from the market 
until such time as a clearer view of 
future conditions can be had. 


“An editoriai in the “New York 
Times” is clearly expressive of the 
general business attitude. It is cap- 
tioned “Uncertainties,” and reads in 
part, as follows: “The greatest haz- 
ard of business is doubt about money 
and materials. Ask any merchant, any 
manufacturer, any contractor what it 
is that makes him hesitate to commit 
himself and tends to paralyze his 
activities and he will tell you that it 
is the uncertainty about prices of 
commodities and the standard of 
value.’ The editorial refers, of course, 
to the developments at Washington 
during the past week and, while it 
applies to all business, one might be- 
lieve it written primarily for the cot- 
ton goods industry. 

“Certain national legislation —a 
week ago thought sure of enactment 
—may now be materially modified 
or even discarded. Several measures 
seriously restrictive to manufacturing 
industries may be merged into a more 
comprehensive plan now being dis- 
cussed for the regimenting of all in- 
dustry. The cotton option plan of the 
Smith Farm Relief Bill is becoming 
less important with the passing of 
each day of the cotton planting sea- 
son. The allotment and price fixing 
measures comprising the balance of 
the Farm Bill may occupy a lesser 
place in the limelight in the face of 
the Administration’s new policy of a 
controlled inflation. This latter meas- 
ure, by the way, marks a difinite de- 
flation to a yet-to-be-indicated de- 
gree of inflation. The hearings of the 
coming week upon the Black 30- 
Hour Bill and the substitute measure 
advocated by Secretary Perkins will 
clearly indicate that this means of 
solving the country’s unemployment 
problem is not nearly so simple as it 
may have seemed. 
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“We need not refer in detail to the 
new Administration measure for con- 
trolled inflation. The Bill is built up- 
on expansion of Government credit 
without increasing the national debt; 
it has been favorably received and 
has the endorsement of banking in- 
terests in Ney York. Some such 
emergency action was clearly neces- 
sary to halt further disastrous de- 
flation. 


“In spite of the obvious presence 
of doubtful factors, general business 
seems justified in feeling that the Ad- 
ministration has a definitely construc- 
tive and encouraging program—even 
though a portion of its program has 
not yet been given to the public. We 
are hopeful that we are approaching 
a period of definitely sounder market 
conditions which will justify a greater 
confidence in buying. Improvement 
should be gradual but steady. Soaring 
prices either securities of commodi- 
ties should be avoided and will prob- 
ably not be permitted under the Ad- 
ministration’s controlled inflation pro- 
gram. Setbacks will occur from time 
to time but we may hope for and 
rightfully expect a uniform trend for 
the better. 


“In our own organization sales for 
the week have totaled a substantial 
yardage in broadcloths, print cloths, 
sheetings, wide fabrics, colored goods 
and towels; drills and twills have 
been in moderate demand only.” 


30-Hour Law Would Force 
Mills to Build Houses 


Greenville, S. C.—Hundreds of ad- 
ditional houses will have to be con- 
structed by South Carolina cotton 
mills for their employees in the event 
the 30-hour measure, now pending, is 
passed by Congress, according to S. 
M. Beattie, president of South Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who declared that one feature 
would work a hardship on mills. 
“They will have to build more houses 
for their employees if they are able 
Mr. Beattie said. ‘Isolated 
mills, in particular, will be forced to 
care for their additional help, and 
that means they will of necessity 
have to construct more employees’ 
houses. The countryside cannot be 
depended on to supply the additional 
help which will be needed if the bill 
becomes law. It will require a vast 
outlay of money, and many mills are 
not in position to assume this addi- 
tional burden.”’ 


to do so,” 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


Bernard M. Cone 


PRESIDENT, Proximity, WHITE OAK AND PROXIMITY 
Print Works, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


We are proud, this week, to present Mr. Bernard M. 
Cone, president of the great Cone Mills of Greensboro, 


who is just as kind, sincere and earnest as he looks. His 
first thought always is, “Is it right?”’ And if it és right, 
he'll be found a_ hearty 


champion, and ready for the 
fray. 

Mr. Bernard is upholding, 
enlarging and carrying out 
the humanitarian policies in- 
augurated by his beloved 
deceased brothers, whose 
memory he so cherishes. He 
is loved and respected by his 
employees as few men are, 
and deserves it. He, too, is 
building his own monument. 

He is a citizen the State 
of North Carolina may well 
be proud of, and Greens- 
boro is fortunate to have been selected as the home of 
the Cones. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Lovety Crryv—Conr AND VILLAGES A CREDIT 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


North Carolina has many manufacturing plants of 
various kinds, but none more important or more worthy 
of tribute than the great textile mills at Greensboro 
founded by Moses and Ceasar Cone around 38 years ago. 
Both of these good men have passed away, but two 
other brothers, Bernard M. and Julius W. Cone, had 
been trained for leadership, and with Ceasar’s son, Her- 
man, and J. E. Hardin, who has long been secretary and 
general manager, the great work goes on. 

Statistics show that Greensboro had less than 5,000 
population when the Cones began to build, and now it is 
a prosperous city with perhaps 60,000 people, and grow- 
ing fast. The Cone mills have a population of many 
thousands and a weekly payroll that means big business 
for the city. 

The textile South has never known men of finer char- 
acter than Moses and Ceasar Cone, whose portraits adorn 
the walls of the big office reception room. Moses died 
in 1908, and Ceasor in 1917, but they built their own 
monuments in the hearts of a people whose lives had 
been enriched through friendly contact and business as- 
sociations with these great pioneers of industry. 

PROXIMITY AND WuHiITE Oak MILLs 

Proximity Manufacturing Company was the first to 
be built and was named Proximity because it was close 
to the source of supply. 

White Oak Mill is famous for quality denims and is 
the largest denim mill in the world. 


Mr. Ceasar Cone was a man with a vision. Most of 
his early employees were from the mountains and had 
little education, knew nothing of domestic science or 
community life, and needed to be trained. He talked it 
over with a sympathetic friend who suggested that he 
employ a woman especially equipped for leadership, and 
recommended Miss Pearl Wyche, just out of college, for 
the position. 


Miss Pearl arrived, asked Mr. Cone what he wished 
done, and he, with that unerring judgment that often 
amazed his friends, “Just turned her loose to do what she 
thought best.” 

Miss Pearl is still on the job as physical, spiritual, 
mental and social director, loved and holding the confi- 
dence of all the thousands in the Cone Mill communities. 
She has tactfully and successfully overcome every obsta- 
cle in the way of advancement, and with several assist- 
ants and trained nurses, the work goes right on. 

SCHOOLS 


In the very beginning, the importance of education was 
stressed. Schools were built, competent teachers were 
employed and Messrs. Moses and Ceasar Cone urged the 
parents to send their children to school, and they person- 
ally saw that needy children were supplied with proper 
clothes and shoes. 

Today, there are no better educated people in any mill 
village than these, and no better wives, mothers and home 
makers. For years, there have been night schools and 
textile classes for the employed, with large enrollment 
and excellent records. There are over 40 teachers em- 
ployed now in the mill villages of Proximity, White Oak 
and Proximity Kindergarten. 

Two Bic Y. M. C. A, Buriprncs 


Welfare workers, nurses and teachers all work together 
for the good to the communities. The Y. M. C. A. at 
both Proximity and White Oak are centers of social, edu- 
cational and recreational activities. 


Girls from fifth, sixth and seventh grades gather at the 
welfare buildings and are taught cooking, sewing, how to 
plan meals, how to select material for their clothes, and 
how to make them. Little girls 12 years old can make 
their own clothes and do it creditably. 

Each Y. M. C. A. is up-to-date in every particular: 
the lounging rooms are furnished with comfortable rock- 
ers, the leading magazines, tables for checkers, etc. There 
are kitchenettes, fully equipped for preparing refresh- 
ments. 

EVERYTHING PERMANENT 


In going over these lovely communities one is deeply 
impressed with the beauty and permanence of not only 
the big public buildings, but of the village homes as well. 
There is not a shoddy or cheap looking building any- 
where. 


The houses have from four to six or more rooms and 
are models of neatness—well painted, clean and attrac- 
tive windows and porches, with lovely shrubbery and 
flowers artistically grouped around them. There is not 
one thing anywhere to mar the beauty of the scene. No 
wonder that employees stay put, when they are at these 
mills. It would be interesting to know how many have 
been with this company 25 years or more. 
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Master Mechanics’ Meeting At Charlotte 
(Continued from Page 13) 
pany, came by my place a few days ago and had a right 
nice little demonstration, and I told him I would let him 
put it on here for us. We'll hear from him now. 

Mr. Park: This is not the first time I have come be- 
fore the Master Mechanics’ meeting to talk about lamps 
and lighting. You may wonder what there is in that 
subject to interest you. I might repeat Mr. Spencer's 
sentiment uttered a few minutes ago, that we do not do 
things as we used to. 


MEASURING LIGHT 

Some months ago someone brought out a device for 
measuring light. During the last several months, in 
playing with it, experimenting with it, we have experi- 
enced a number of things that are quite startling to us. 
If I might have a few minutes to set up some equipment, 
I think I can show you a few things that are quite start- 
ling. 

I have here an instrument that quite accurately meas- 
ures light in a way that it has never been measured be- 
fore. It embraces the use of a phototonic cell which has, 
in the eye, sodium fluorid, a compound which is very 
sensitive to light, very much as a thermocouple is sensi- 
tive to heat. The changes in that can be quite accurately 
read. In this we have developed a story of getting the 
light you pay for. That would immediately assume you 
are paying for lighting you are not getting, which we find 
to be true. We find, further, that there are four very 
different places in which light is lost, and with the 
thought of showing you where these four losses occur we 
have developed this demonstration. 


Testinc Licut BULBS 

One of the first great losses in the turning of electrical 
energy into light is in the use of cheap lamps. Now, as 
the representative of the General Electric Company, | 
am sure you know that I am not going to say anything 
about the non-Mazda lamps. But I have brought here 
a cheap lamp which I am sure none of you are buying. 
You may have heard something about the Japanese lamp, 
may have heard it reviled. I am sure none of you buy it. 
I have here two 250-watt lamps, one made by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and one made in Japan. I| am 
going to set this instrument to read on the scale 100. 
The wattage is 25. We have a 250-watt lamp giving 100 
foot candles—a General Electric lamp. I turn that off 
and turn on the Japanese. How much wattage does it 
take? 

First Assistant: Slightly over 25—practically 25. 

Mr. Park: How many foot candles? 

Second Assistant: About 22 foot candles. 

Mr. Park: You will appreciate, of course, that this is 
an extreme. I have brought you the proverbial bad ex- 
ample. With the cheap lamp the loss is 78 per cent; 
instead of 100 foot candles you have 22. 

Chairman: That is 78 per cent of daylight, say, lost. 

Mr. Park: 78 per cent lost. Understand, you are 
burning the same amuont of current. If you wanted to 
light this room as light as with General Electric lamps, 
you would have to use lamps four times as large; you 
would have to burn four times as much current. There 
would be some possible saving in the purchase of the 
cheap lamps. 

Lire or LAMPs 
The next possible loss is in buying lamps with long 
life. We all hate to see lamps burn out and having to 
buy others. We are told that the possible life of a lamp 
is one thousand hours. We can build them to last one 
thousand hours, five thousand hours, ten thousand hours, 
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or build them to burn continuously 24 hours a day for 
longer than any person in this room can live. But that 
is not economical. You can buy lamps to last for longer 
periods. If you buy this lamp built by General Electric, 
it takes 25 watts of current and gives 100 foot candles. 
I now turn on this other lamp I have, which is built to 
last longer. Burning almost identically the same amount 
of current as the other, 25 watts, we have a loss of 30 
per cent in the amount of light given. There is a gain in 
the life of the lamp, but inasmuch as current costs ten 
or twelve times as much as lamp bulbs do, we are really 
losing much more in light than we are saving in bulb 
replacement. 
REFLECTORS 

The next thing that is of interest is the use of reflec- 
tors in a plant. Now, let’s set this scale back until it 
reads approximately 50 foot candles. We recommend 
the use of reflectors wherever you are using lamps, be- 
cause in general you want the light directed down upon 
the plane of your work. Your spacing should be such 
that with reflectors as made by the reflector manufactur- 
ers your distribution will be even over the plane of work. 
Without a reflector that lamp is directing toward the eye 
50 foot candles. Of course, inasmuch as we are not 
changing bulbs we shall not change the wattage reading. 
Now I have installed a reflector on the same lamp. Of 
course, it is going to take the light that is going back 
this way and redirect it toward the eye of the instru- 
ment. The instrument reads now not 50 foot candles, 
but 200. We might say, then, that by using a reflector 
we have increased our light four times, or by doing with- 
out a reflector we have suffered a loss of 75 per cent. 

CLEAN BuLss SAVE MONEY 

Some two weeks ago I was in one of our larger and 
better plants and commented on the cleanliness of the 
plant. The master mechanic told me that they washed 
the floors once a week. I asked him how often they 
washed the reflectors in his lighting system. He told me 
he had been there five years and he did not believe they 
had been washed yet. I have here two pieces of glass 
with an accumulation of dust between them—not very 
much; it represents about 30 days’ accumulation of dust 
in an ordinary plant. I am going to set this between the 
lamp and the eye of the instrument. The instrument is 
set up to get 100 foot candles again. Now, when I place 
this dusty glass between the bulb and the instrument, it 
represents the same as if the dust were on the bulb or on 
the reflector. The reading is 65 foot candles. With it 
clean it read 100; with it dirty it read 65, giving 35 per 
cent loss. And understand, now, that is relatively clean 
as compared with many of the reflectors in your plants. 

We find here four very substantial losses in light. We 
have taken them individually; in many of your plants 
they are found collectively. We find lamps of the wrong 
voltage, without reflectors, and the lamps hanging, possi- 
bly near humidifiers, very, very dirty. The light you are 
getting is only a-very small fraction of what you are pay- 
ing for current to obtain. 

This instrument is small and can not be seen by many 
of you. _I shall leave it here for you to look at, if you 
wish. And if any of you here would like me to go over 
your plant, if you will give me your names | shall be glad 
to do so. 

LUNCHEON MEETING 

At the luncheon meeting, David Clark, publisher of 
the Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, spoke briefly on the 
Black 30-hour bill pending in Congress and its probable 
effect on the mills. 

The Master Mechanics’ meeting then adjourned for a 
visit to the repair shops of the Whitin Machine Works. 
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COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diese! Engine 
Brick 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate » Care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


50—Whitin Cards, 1923. 
150—Draper Looms, E Model, 49” reed 
space, motor drive. 
4—S-L Slashers, late model. 
400—-M. Draper Quills, 7%” and 8&8”. 
20—Whitin Speeders, 7x3%,. 1920. 
Price $1.75 per Sp. Sou. point. 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


W AN TED—Position as master mechanic. 
20 years’ experience with one mill. 
Good health: willing. hard worker. 
Good references. C. E. J., care Textile 
Bulletin. 
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Spinning Shows 
Slight Decline 


Washington, April 20.—The cotton 
spinning industry was reported by 
the Census Bureau today to have 
operated during March at 93.9 per 
cent capacity, on a single shift basis, 
compared with 95.0 per cent during 
February this year and 90.1 per cent 
during March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 
31 totalled 31,031,684, of which 23.- 
429,122 were active at some time 
during the month, with the average, 
on a single shift basis, being 29,134.- 
413 compared with 31,088,382; 23.,- 
659,100 and 29,541,551 for February 
this year, and 32,024,032; 24,818,- 


Minimum charge, $1.00. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 


experienced craftsmen, 


careful supervision, prompt 


service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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008 and 28,843,808 for March last 
year. 

Active spindle hours for March to- 
talled 7,048,197,106 or an average of 
227 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 6,286,441,996 and 202 for 
February this year and 6,954,530,464 
and 217 for March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place in cot- 
ton growing States March 31 totalled 
19,052,540, of which 16,726,544 were 


active at some time during the 
month, compared with 19,058,150 
and 16,804,694 for February this 


year and 19,127,628 and 16,994,714 
for March last year. 

Active spindle hours in cotton 
growing States for March totalled 
5,545,256,910 or an average of 291 
hours per spindle in place, compared 


' with 4.941.603,.639 and 259 for Feb- 


— 


ruary this year, and 5,282,001,700 
and 276 for March last year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for March by 
States follow: 

Alabama, 512,421,527 and 274. 

Georgia, 902,180,084 and 275. 

Mississippi, 54,242,037 and 250. 

North Carolina, 1,441,146,251 and 
235. 

South Carolina, 2,201,014,990 and 
387. 

Tennessee, 201,392,279 and 336. 

Texas, 46,833,265 and 166. 

Virginia, 147,197,941 and 218. 


Declares 30-Hour Week 
Will Hamper Finishers 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Harry E. 
Stephenson, president of the South- 
ern Bleachery and the Piedmont 
Print Works, is of the opinion that 
any drastic legislation on the part of 
Congress for shorter working hours 
and minimum wages for textile em- 
ployees would be impractical as ap- 
plied to dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing plants. 

“T doubt the advisability of such 
legislation applied to bleaching, dye- 
ing and printing plants where contin- 
uous operation is required,’ said Mr. 
Stephenson. “The general run of 
textile plants manufacturing goods 


can stop and start at will. If the 
working day is shortened they can 
stop part of the time and merely cut 
dow non production. However, if a 
six-hour day is instituted in the other 
type of plant, four shifts would have 
to be used. Aside from being unable 
to meet a double pay roll, I doubt if 
such plants could find enough labor.” 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


which the 


business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer's office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 
J 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper ... It stands 


sonalsalesmanship. 
Here are the cru- 
for honest, known, paid 


cial minutes when 


3 | a man must sell. 
circulation; straight-forward 


business methods, and edi- 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer's most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


‘This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest... These are - -- @ CoOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val = industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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PRINTING 
for the All Kinds of 


Textile Trade MILL and OFFICE 
| Prompt Deliveries FORMS 


from 


Our Charlotte Warehouse 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories, WASHBURN 


Incorporated 
| PRINTING 
| O ffice—Laboratories—Plant—W arehouse 
| 1122 South Boulevard Company 
Charlotte, N. C. P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and a 
By W. A. Granam CLARK Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission By D. A. Tompxrns 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 
“Practical Loom Fixing “Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil! 


$1.25 dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. Nosre 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 50c. 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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